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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
EXTRAMURAL SEPULTURE. 


t on a General Scheme for Extramural 
epuliure. Presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by command of Her Majesty. 

Practical Suagesiions for the Establishment of 
National Cemeteries. By George Alfred 
Walker, Surgecn, &c. 

Among the muititude of propositions that have 

emanated from the Saniiary Question, the expul- 

sion of cattle-markets and slaughter-houses from 
the heart of a great metropolis, the use of pure 
water, and extramural interment, are three to 
which there have been few dissentient voices. The 

existence of a great cattle-market in the centre of a 

crowded city, and the horrors of bluod, and gore, 

and filth polluting the air and trickling into the 
soil from a thousand obscure corners, will not 
bear consideration. It is vain to say things are 
not so managed on the Continent, that even at 
semi-barbarous Constantinople the abattoirs are 
beyond the seven-towered prison; in the metro- 

is of the world this disreputable state of things 
is allowed to remain, against the loudly-expressed 
opinion of a public majority. As to the ques- 
tion of pure water, which is one rather of pounds, 
shillings, and peace, than of upinion—the mere 
conviction that it is better to drink pure than 
polluted water, will not bring it to the doors 
of the citizens of London. If those citizens 
were more generally aware of the expence and 
trouble that Romans, Greeks, and Asiatics of olden 
time were often at, even when they had a river of 
pure water flowing through their towns, to bring 
water of a still better quality by aqueducts of ex- 
ceeding length, they would wonder at their own 
supineness. Talk of the water of the Thames, why 
far as the tide extends, far above the great water- 
work companies, every flux and reflux bandies 
about the putrid carcasses of innumerable dogs 
and cats and abominations not fit to mention. 

But John Bull is satisfied so long as he does 

not see the sink of fillh whence his water jis 

derived. It will be said that sediments are de- 

Posited ina reservoir, and impurities of a still 

minuter description are filtered off. As if it 

Were possible to filter a corruption that is held 

insolation! It has been proposed to bring pure 

water even from the lake of Bala in Merioneth- 
shire; the proposal is a good one, whether feasi- 
ble or not, for it has the effect of rousing attention 
tothe fact that, let geologists discuss the cubic 
contents of the metropolitan chalk basis, the 
denizen of the metropolis can go still further for 

water, to Cumberland or Inverness-shire if 
necessary, while London can never lay claim to 

scleanly or wholesome city so long as the 

Waters of tidal Thames are used for general pur- 

sey inthe manufacture of malt-liquors, or for 
ome consumption. * 

The great question of extramural interments is 
one which Tequires to be considered not only in 
on to its effect on public health, but also on 

. © Gecency and solemnity of burial. That the 

lnterment of the dead in arge numbers, in con- 


16,000 persons—brought under the notice of the 
General Board of Healih, and which cannot but 
produce conviction in the minds of all who would 
seriously consider it. Without entering into the 
detail of that evidence, the sanitary part of the 
case may be safely rested on the simple fact, that 
the placing of the dead body in a grave and co- 
vering it with a few feet of earth does not pre- 
vent the gases generated by decomposition, to- 
gether with the putrescent matters which they 
hold in suspension, from permeating the surround- 
ing soil and escaping into the air above and the 
water underneath. In the admirable report of the 
Board of Health, the evolution of dangerous gases, 
the percolation of moisture from grave-yards, the 

ollution of the atmosphere, and the diseases and 
atal results of emanations from the dead, are 
placed beyond the possibility of contravention. 
‘The evidence upon the condition of the metropo- 
litan graveyards and the vaults of the metropo- 
litan churches is still longer and equally con- 
clusive against them ; and the Board submitted 
to the Houses of Parliament what they considered 
to be a case derived from these data, fully made 
out for the total prohibition of interment in the 
metropolis on account of the injury resulting from 
the practice to the public health. 

The Board at the same time avowed that all 
recent evidence obtained upon the subject only 
substantiated the representations as to the nature 
and.extent of the evils in question, so long and so 
perseveringly made by Mr. Walker, the great and 
persevering promoter of the inquiry, and the lever 
of this most important sanitary movement.* 

The incompatibility of the present practice of 
interment with the deceney-and solemnity of bu- 
rial, although not of such paramount importance, 
is still nepely aoe appropriately dwelt upon by 
the Board. é familiarity with funeral proces- 
sions, they truly remark, begets indifference, and 
the irreverence attendant upon” intramural burial 
has a tendency to lessen and destroy those feel- 
ings regarding the dead which it is of the highest 
importance to cherish individually and nationally. 

nsiderations such as these, which involve 
alike the physical and moral well-being of the 
people, ought to satisfy the legislature and the 
public that a total change in the practice of inter- 
ment is absolutely necessary. But ifinterment in 
the metropolis is to be wholly discontinued, pro- 
vision must be made for the removal of 52,000 
corpses a year, or of 1,000 a week and upwards, 
to considerable distances. Improvements to such 
an extent through existing agencies are hopeless, 
and the Board of Health recommend, among other 
things, a change of management—the appoint- 
ment of Public Commission, or Board of wend 
ment—the providing public burial-grounds at a 
suitable distance from the metropolis—the estab- 
lishment of reception-houses upon the river—the 
diminution of expense—and, the greatest boon of 
all, “that it be unlawful to inter in any burial 
ground more than one corpse in one grave.” 

We have been favoured with the perusal of an 
able article in the Nottingham Review for Sept. 21, 
1849, where the right of the clergy to our bodies 





ned spaces, close to the dwellings of dense 
is Population, is injurious to the public health, 
Proved by a body of evidence, which the epi- 
nic of last year (1849)—the severest that has 
the country in modern times, having de- 
in a metropolis alone no fewer than 

] 








* It must be about twenty years ago that this question 
was publicly stirred, and the Editor then and now of the 
Literary Gazette took an earnest part, in conjunction 
with Mr, Silk Buckingham and others, in its discussion at a 
meeting at the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, and afterwards 
in recommend to the inhabitants of London the sup- 
pression of this abomination. 





is vigorously attacked, and the origin and plea 
in a vested right to the corpses of the dead is 
most justly questioned. But it is to be hoped that 
such questions of party interest will be forced to 
secede before an universally-expressed public opi- 
nion, enfcrced by legislative sanction. 

The clergy of the metropolis, convened on the 
23rd day of December, 1847, at the vestry-room 
of St. Paul, Covent-garden, themselves reported, 
as the result of their inquiries, the evils of the pre- 
sent system, and they proposed to meet the wishes 
of the public in the matter,without losing the fees, 
by effecting a union of all the parishes of the 
——— for the purpose of raising a fund for 
providing two-or more large burial-grounds in 
convenient situations. 

Cemeteries, Mr. Walker on the contrary ar- 
gues, ought to be pre-eminently national institu- 
tions ; and most heartily do we agree in this 
opinion with the great sanitary reformer. But 
the same gentleman is at the present moment dis- 
posed to regard with a favourable eye general 
cemeteries in the neighbourhood of railways, with 
funeral trains—a mode of page which will 
be at once felt to be replete with objections. The 
Board of Health seems, on the contrary, to point 
to a great national metropolitan — on the 
Thames, with reception-houses along the banks of 
the river ; and, we should suppose, steam-boats 
especially devoted to that service, plying at those 
stations once ag twice a day. Whether the site 
be, as appears to be indicated, the beautiful and 
‘appropriate neighbourhood of Erith, or not—still 
we are inclined to consider these proposed ar- 
rangements of the Board of Health as among the 
least objectionable yet proposed. They are no 
more totally unohjectionable than any other ; for 
example, the transit of the funeral-steamer 
through the shipping would have a bad effect. 
Many mourners weeping for the different dead, 
would have an incongruous result; but the transit 
would be cheap—the situation desirable in every 
point of view; and a cemetery might, it has 
been justly observed, be constructed, which would 
put to shame even “the City of the Silent” at 
Constantinople, at once an ornament to the river 
—a place of repose for the dead—a safety-valve 
to the city—an honour to the country—and a 
chaste and appropriate reflection of the national 
regard for the dead. 








HISTORICAL AND CLASSIC ROMANCE. 


Antonina ; or, the Fall of Rome. By W. Wilkie 
Collins. 3 vols. Bentley. 
Tue few successes which have attended works of 
this class testify to their difficulty. Many 
otherwise distinguished writers, not only in 
England, but in Italy, France, and Germany, 
have essayed to give life and interest to periods, 
with the manners of which we have little in com- 
mon, and to people with whose feelings we have 
little more. That human nature is the same in 
all ages is @ truism; but it is a truism much 
modified by circumstances; and a modern Russian, 
Austrian, Frenchman, or Englishman, cannot 
have so much sympathy,as the maxim would 
assume, with an ancient Athenian, Phenician, 
Roman, or Egyptian. Thus it has happened that 
the foundations for sympathy, and consequently 
for romance, being scant; it has required great 
skill to infuse the right spirit into‘the classical 
novel, and especially into that which represents 
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the hard, stern, and severe of the Roman charac- 
ter. Another source of the failures rests on the 
way in which the Roman women have come 
down to our times. They are not loveable beings, 
but lofty, heroic matrons, or maidens of childish 
simplicity and passivencss; out of neither of 
which classes is it easy to weave an interesting 
tale. Even when a Virginia is stabbed, we care 
not for the individual, but for the fact in history; 
whereas, if we take a Home Novel, and _per- 
secuted a pretty innocent dairymaid to the death, 
what sorrows affect us, what tears are shed. The 
third and last disadvantage to which we shall 
allude, and under which this owes of com- 
position labours, is the danger of overloading it 
with learning and references to older authorities. 
Some of the publications which we have in our 
mind’s eye are so faulty in this respect, that they 
resemble nothing so much as the production of a 
schoolboy or student sedulously crammed for an 
exercise or a college examination. The men and 
women are but accessary puppets; of vitality 
there is none. 

Now we have enumerated some of theso 
obtacles, not to apply them to Mr. Collins as lets 
and hindrances, which he has been unable to 
surmount, but rather to show that in the ac- 
complishment of his task he has gallantly over- 
come them. He has chosen a memorable epoch. 
He has consulted Zosimus, Gibbon, Sismondi, 
and others, not to overlay, but merely to justify 
his pictures. And, above all, he has not only 
drawn what may be called real historical per- 
sonages with truthful excellence, but he has in- 
vented others which combine admirably with 
them, and unite nature with tradition with per- 
fect effect. Antonina, the heroine, is for this 

urpose an exquisite natural creation; while her 
ather, Numerian, is an incarnation of reforming 
Christianity, and Ulpius, of Pagan restoration; 
Vetranio,.a, Roman senator and spoilt child of 
luxury, @ virtuoso, fantastic, tasteful, apician, 
and dissolute, is another supreme type of the 
upper ranks of Rome hurrying to its fall, under 
the frivolous sceptre of the chicken-amateur 
Honorius, of whose court at Ravenna there is a 
very lively picture. On the other hand, there 
are the terrible invading Goths, with the dread 
Alaric at their head; and in his camp a brave 
youthful chieftain, Hermanric, and his sister 
Goisvintha, who play most important parts in the 
forcible and complicated drama. Of his plan, the 
author himself tells us— 

“ He thought that by forming all his principal 
characters from imagination, he should be able to 
mould them as he pleased to the main necessities 
of the story; todisplay them, without any impro- 
priety, as influenced in whatever manner appeared 
most strikingly interesting by its minor incidents; 
and, further, to make them on all occasions, with- 
out trammel or hindrance, the practical expo- 
nents of the spirit of the age, of all the various 
historical illustrations of the period which the 
Author's researches among conflicting but equally 
important authorities, had enabled him to garner 
up. While, at the same time, the appearance of 
verisimilitude necessary to an historical romance 
might, he imagined, be successfully preserved by 
the occasional introduction of the living charac- 
ters of the period, in those portions of the plot 
comprising events with which they had been re- 
markably connected.” 

That he has wrought out this design in a very 
superior style is the least praise that could be 
bestowed;upon him and his work. It opens with 
a single figure where situation startles us at 
once on the threshold, and makes us captive in 
the chains of imagination. Goisvintha has alone 
escaped with one wounded child from the mas- 
sacre of the Gothic hostages at Aquileia, and is 
perishing in the Alps, when the host of her 
country, on its march into Italy, arrives in time 
to save her. This march is finely described, and 
the sufferer isborne to head quarters to her brother 


Hermanric. Her child dies, and she vows eternal | 
vengeance against the Roman murderers, and 

induces Hermanric to join in the oath. Out of 

this grows the future development of the, 
romance; for Antonina, flying from Rome, is | 
thrown upon the protection of the Gothic war- | 
rior; a mutual love ensues, and Goisvintha’s | 
vengeance never sleeps. This is the grand out- 
line of the plot; and we are sure our readers will 
excuse our not going into any of its details, to 
deprive them of the pleasure of unravelling the 
incidents and mysteries in the book itself. The | 
meeting of the brother and sister, however, may | 
be quoted as a specimen of the writing. 

“ Bidding Goisvintha wait near the waggon, | 
one of her conductors approached and motioned 
aside a young man standing near the king. As 
the warrior rose to obey the demand, he dis- 
played with all the physical advantages of his 
race an ease and elasticity of movement, unusual 
among the men of his nation. At the instant 
when he joined the soldier who had accosted him, 
his face was partially concealed by an immense 
helmet, crowned with a boar’s head, the mouth of 
which, forced open at death, gaped wide, as if 
still raging for prey. But the man had scarcely 
stated his errand, when he started violently, re- 
moved the grim appendage of war, and hastened 
bare-headed to the side of the waggon where Gois- 
vintha awaited his approach. 

“ The instant he was beheld by the woman, she 
hastened to meet him; placed the wounded child 
in his arms, and greeted him with these words :— 

“¢ Your brother served in the armies of Rome 
when our people were at peace with the Empire. 
Of his household and his possessions this is all 
that the Romans have left!’ 

« She ceased; and for an instant the brother'and 
sister regarded each other in touching and ex- 
pressive silence. Though, in addition to the gene- 
ral characteristics of country, the countenances 
of the two, naturally bore the more particular 
evidences, of community of blood, all resemblance 
between them, at this instant—so wonderful is the 
power of —— over feature—had utterly 
vanished. The face and manner of the young 
man, (he had numbered only twenty years,) ex- 
pressed a deep sorrow; manly in its stern tran- 
quillity; sincere in its perfect innocence of dis- 

lay. As he looked on the child, his blue eyes— 
bright, piercing, and lively—softened like a wo- 
man’s; his lips, hardly hidden by his short beard, 
closed and quivered; and his chest heaved under 
the armour that lay upon its noble proportions. 
There was in this simple, speechless, tearless me- 
lancholy—this exquisite consideration of trium- 
phant strength for suffering weakness, something 
almost sublime; opposed as it was to the emotions 
of malignity and despair, that appeared in Gois- 
vintha’s features. ‘The ferocity that gleamed 
from her dilated, glaring eyes; the sinister mark- 
ings that appeared round her pale and parted lips; 
the swelling of the large veins drawn to their ex- 
tremest point of tension on her lofty forehead, 
so distorted her countenance, that the brother and 
sister, as they stood together, seemed in expres- 
sion to have changed sexes for the moment. 
From the warrior, came pity for the sufferer— 
from the mother, indignation for the offence. 

“Turning from his melancholy contemplation 
of the child, and as yet addressing not a word to 
Goisvintha, Hermanric mounted the waggon, and 
placing the last of his sister’s offspring in the arms 
of a decrepid old woman, who sat brooding over 
some bundles of herbs spread out upon her lap, 
addressed her thus :— 

‘** These wounds are from the Romans. Re- 





vive the child, and you shall be rewarded from 
the spoils of Rome.’ 

“** Hal! hal ha!’ chuckled the crone; ‘ Her- 
manric is an illustrious warrior, and shall be 
obeyed. Hermanric is great, for his arm can 
slay; but Brunechild is greater than he, for her 





cunning can cure!’ 


“ As if anxious to verify this boast before the 
warrior’s eyes, the old woman immediately began 
the preparation of the necessary dressings frog 
her store of herbs; but Hermanric waited not tg 
be a witness of her skill. With one final look 
the pale exhausted child, he slowly descendej 
from the waggon, and approaching Goisvintha, 
drew her towards the most sheltered position neg: 
ponderous vehicle, and prepared to listen with the 
deepest attention to the recital of the scenes of 
terror and suffering through which she had » 
recently passed.” 

These related, we read:— 

“ The solemn silence kept by the bereaved Wo- 
man and the brooding man had lasted but a foy 
minutes, when a harsh trembling voice, was hear] 
from the top of the waggon, calling at intervals 
‘ Hermanric! Hermanric !’ : 

“ At first the young man remained unmoved by 
those discordant and repulsive tones, ‘They re. 
peated his name, however, so often and so per. 
veringly, that he noticed them ere long; and syj- 
denly, rising as if impatient of the interruption, 
advanced towards the side of the waggon frum 
which the mysterious summons appeared to cone, 

“ As he looked up towards the vehicle the yoies 
ceased; and he saw that the old woman to whom 
he had confided the child, was the person who 
had called him so hurriedly but a few moments 

before. Her tottering body, clothed in bear skins, 
was bent forward over a large triangular shield 
of polished brass, on which she leant her lank 
shrivelied arms. Her head shook with a tremy- 
lous, palsied action—a leer, half smile, half gri- 
mace, distended her withered lips, and lightened 
her sunken eyes. Sinister, cringing, repulsive; 
her face, livid with the reflection from the wea 
pon that was her support, and her figure, scarcely 
human in the rugged garments that encompassed 
its gaunt proportions, she scemed a deformity set 
up by evil spirits to mock the majesty of the 
human form—an embodied satire on all that is 
most deplorable in infirmity, aud most disgusting 
in age. 

“The instant she discerned Hermanric, she 
stretched her body out still further over the 
shield; and pointing to the interior of the waggon, 
muttered softly that one fearful and expressive 
word—dead! 

“Without waiting for any further explanation, 
the young Goth mounted the vehicle, and gaining 
the old woman’s side, saw stretched on her collee- 
tion of herbs—beautiful in the sublime and melan- 
choly stillness of death—the corpse of Goisvia- 
tha’s last child. . . . 

“ Pale and serene, the countenance of the boy 
showed how tranquil had been his death. The 
dressings had been skilfully composed and cate- 
fully applied to his wounds, but suffering and 
privation had annihilated the feebleness of hum 
resistance in their march towards the last, dread 
goal; and the treachery of Imperial Rome hal 
once more triumphed as was its wont, ail 
triumphed over a child! 

‘‘As Hermanric descended with the corps 
Goisvintha was the first object that met his ey*s 
when he alighted on the ground. The mother 
received from him the lifeless burden without 
exclamation or a tear. That emanation from be 
former and kinder self, which had been produced 
by the closing recital of her sufferings, W® 
henceforth, at the signal of her last child’s deat 
extinguished in her for ever! , 

“«* His wounds had crippled him,’ said the jae 
man, gloomily. ‘He could never have fougit 
with the warriors! Our ancestors slew - 
selves when they were no longer vigorous for the 
fight. It is better that he has died? E 

“* Vengeance!’ gasped Goisvintha, pressimg 4 
closely tohis side. ‘ We will have vengeanes Q 
the massacre of Aquileia! When bloo “* 
streaming in the palaces of Rome, remember ru 
murdered children, and hasten not to sheathe J 
sword.’ 
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“ At this instant, as if to rouse still further the 
fierce determination that appeared already in the 
face of the young Goth, the voice of Alaric was 
heard commanding the army to advance. Her- 
manric started, and drew the panting woman after 
him to the resting-place of the king, There, 
armed at all points, and rising, by his superior 
stature, high above the throng around him, stood 
the dreaded captain of the Gothic hosts. His hel- 
met was raised so as to display his clear blue 
eyes gleaming over the multitude around him; he 

inted with his sword in the direction of Italy; 
and as, rank by rank, the men started to their 
arms, and prepared exultingly for the march, his 
lips parted with a smile of triumph, and, ere he 
moved to accompany them, he spoke thus:— 

«‘ Warriors of the Goths, our halt is a short 
one among the mountains; but, let not the weary 
repine, for the glorious resting-place that awaits 
our labours is the City of Rome! The curse of 
Odin, when in the infancy of our nation he retired 
before the myriads of the Empire, it is our pri- 
vilege to fulfil! That future destruction, which 
he denounced against Rome, it is ours to effect! 
Remember your hostages, that the Romans have 
slain; your possessions, that the Romans have 
seized ; your trust, that the Romans have 
betrayed! Remember that I, your king, have 
within me that supernatural impulse which never 
deceives, and which calls to me in a voice of en- 

ment—Advance, and the Empire is thine! 
Assemble the warriors, and the City of the World 
shall be delivered to the conquering Goths! Let 
usonward without delay! Our prey awaits us! 
Our triumph is near! Our vengeance is at hand! 

“He paused; and at that moment the trumpet 
gave signal for the march.’ ” 

From this pathetic and stirring scene we are 
transported to the despicable court at Ravenna, 
where Vetranio, and yet more trifling male and 
female courtiers are paraded; and then we are 
moved with the Senator to Rome, and introduced 
to the other parties we have named as the princi- 
palactors. Here the debased state of the Chris- 
tian church in the fifth century sanctions the 
enthusiastic Calvanistic austerity of Numerian, and 
leads to the expulsion of his ‘beloved daughter 
under an erroneous idea that she has fallen a prey 
tothe seduction of Vetranio. After this the scenes 
vary between beleagured Rome and the Gothic 
camp. The miseries which gradually increase 
in the former, when famine onl pestilence render 
it desolate, are painted with appalling fidelity; 
and, at the same, the love-plot thickens and tragic 
consequences accrue beyond the walls. Into these 
we refrain from dipping, and even pass over, with 
& mere recommendation of its extraordinary 
power, the account of the “Banquet of Famine,” 
with which Vetranio and “ nine companions of the 
same order (except one) resolve to end their 
career in the City of Death.” This chapter (the 
third of vol, IIL, and extending over more than 
hi a is, perhaps, the most striking proof of 

. Collins’ genius; and will, we think, match 

well with the death-scene of the Girondins, so 
us in French romantic history. 

* e changes produced on the surviving charac- 

iL by the events recorded are traced with 
a osophical acumen; and the fates of those who 

ulin the course of the narrative, are replete with 
Piteous and terrific influences. That we quote 
nO more is in kindness to the reader, more than in 
Justice to the author; for it would take a long 
review to exhibit an insufficient example of his 
merits, and yet it would be enough to impair the 
eaiieation of his readers. Suffice it to say, 
i, Antonina places him in the foremost rank of 

'storico-classic Romancists. 


es 








Meee: HUNGARY. 
Tuleck of a Hungarian Lady. By Theresa 
ky. With on iatsodnetion by 
izky. 2 vo olburn. 
Taz Introduction occupies about a moiety of the 


' 





first volume ; and the rest of the work is com- 
mingled politics and personal adventure during 
the late insurrection, the lady having married a 
Magyar noble who resided at the Castle of 
Szécsény, about sixty miles from Pest, and took 
a leading part in the revolution. Her admiration 
for Kossuth is unbounded, and she denounces 
Gorgey as a traitor. With these matters, how- 
ever, we are not called upon to have much to do. 
The history of Hungary is not new to us; the 
political struggle has been much discussed in all 
sorts of publications ; and we have, within the 
last two months, gone through a great variety of 
matters which have afforded no inadequate ideas 
of the state and suffering of the country during 
the civil war, and the perils which surrounded 
those embarked in it. Under these circumstances, 
if we pay less gallant attention to the fair memoir 
writer than we would otherwise have done, it 
must be imputed to our wish not to tire our 
readers with repetitions, or too much of the same 
theme. Her husband in danger, and the poor 
lady herself and her two children flying from 
place to place for refuge, are painfully interesting 
topics ; and many of the incidents partake of that 
romance which an extraordinary state of affairs 
must often produce in the way of alarms, shifts, 
escapes, substitutions, changes, and sacrifices, 
Such abound in the narrative. We cite an ex- 
ample, in one of the author’s evasions from 
pursuit. - 

“Tt was dark when I reached home;—home, 
the endearing and only place, where, day and 
night, at every hour, we are sure to be welcome. 
My little darlings greeted me—my dear old aunt 
welcomed me—all round was peace, as if war and 
misery didJnot exist! But the absence of the 
centre of our warmest affections—this to all but 
the sweet unconscious infants, brought a most 
painful conviction of the real state of things. 

“ The ensuing day I had many visitors, faithful 
to the customs of Hungary, where no time what- 
ever can shut out hospitality. One of these was 
a gentleman (himself a Hungarian), who de- 
claimed against all that had been done by govern- 
ment, and predicted the irretrievable destruction 
of the national army. This very gentleman, after 
the heroic feats of his countrymen had driven out 
the enemy, was one of the first and loudest to 
commend the government and the glorious Mag- 
yar army, calling on the people to defy not only 
the Austrians, but likewise the Russians, and 
whoever dared to invade their country. I am 
sorry to say, that the same gentleman, though 
superior to many in understanding, is'a specimen 
of a whole class of persons, who are, in fact, 
nothing but the personified echoes of momentary 
impressions;—the courtiers of success. But I do 
not think this class of people belongs exclusively 
to the Hungarians. 

“I was not pleased with the spirit of our county. 
It is too near Pest not to imbibe its influence. 
Pest feared, Nogréd gave way. Friends called 
on me, wondering that I still was there. They 
warned me not to tarry too long in Szécsény; they 
would offer me their hospitality, but they feared 
for me and mine, of course. Not feeling com- 
fortable under these circumstances for those next 
to my heart, on the 5th of January I committed 
my children and my aunt to our excellent clergy- 
man, to convey them to one of our cousins, re- 
siding in the neighbouring county. As to myself, 
I wanted to await the return of the manager of 
our estates, who was absent at thetime; to whose 
care my husband had entrusted me and the 
children previous to his departure. 

“ At midnight, the very night after my little 
family had set off, a messenger arrives from 
Balassa-Gyarmath, and brings a letter. I break 
the seal and read: ‘The enemy is reported to be 
in Rétsag; hasten to depart.’ ” 

Traits of manners are furnished in the notice 
of a jolly Franciscan Friar. 

“ Lent was a hard quarantine for him, which 








he stood heroically, sustaining himself, during his 
abstinence from meat, with large supplies of strong 
coffee, of which he one day, on a festive occa- 
sion, took no less than thirty cups. . .. - 

“Easter Tuesday came, and with it [manifest 
anxiety to our monk. How he dreaded this day! 
he hardly ventured out of his room; but service 
he must perform; he must go to church! Easter 
Tuesday was the day of retribution tohim. In 
former times, he had used too freely the Hun- 
garian privilege of Easter Monday, when the 
popular custom allows to every male person, 
whatever be his age or station, to pour water over 
every female he meets. But on Tuesday, the 
females have the right to return this polite atten- 
tion. Our friar was by no means of the opinion 
of the girls, who consider it a distinction to be 
watered like buds of roses, and who treat the 
lads, who thus accost them, with a breakfast of 
wine in the Hungarian, and of brandy in the 
Sclavic, parts of the country. Our friar, on 
Easter Monday, had spoiled more than one bon- 
net, and had wetted numerous tresses! ‘This the 
females of the whole village never could forget: 
they had sworn a pouring revenge. The monk 
long knew how to avoid it, by gliding so slily to 
church, that no one could notice his escape. In 
this way he saved himself for a couple of years. 
But his bye-ways were discovered, and an ambush 
laid, from whence he was greeted with a plashing 
rain. Since this day of judgment, Easter Tues- 
day’s peace has departed from our friar, who 
never is more submissively amiable with the 
ladies than the week preceding this memorial so 
awful to him. 

“It was a sweet impression of festive peace, 
when the peasant girls, with their wide muslin 
aprons, which wholly cover their dark petticoats, 
—their red corslets, their long tresses interwoven 
with gaudy ribbons, and their purple boots,— 
walked tochurch, accompanied and followed by the 
elders and the young lads. The married women 
are inseparable from their stately national caps, 


‘the old men fon their “‘ bundas,” embroidered 


more or less richly, according to the earnings of 
the owner. The lads do not keep so strictly to 
one and the same costume; they sometimes 
alternate their white hanging sleeves and loose 
jackets with nicely-fitting cloth apparel; but the 
mustachios and spurs seldom fail to impress the 
national stamp on the appearance of the young 
Hungarian, 

“ Not much time, however, was granted to the 
contemplation of such objects. Once more 
Austrian forces had invaded the neighbourhood 
where we then were staying.” 

‘ We copy one passage relative to the writer’s 

ero. 

“On the following day, in pursuing my busi- 
ness of the passport, I went to Kossuth, among 
others, to see whether, by his interference, I 
might obtain my wish. I | ee the Governor of 
Hungary not more splendidly lodged than his 
ministers. I was struck by the care-worn coun- 
tenance of the once brilliantly beautiful man, 
But his manners were gentle and kind as ever, 
his accents ate and transparent, so as to give a 
particular charm to the most common expression. 
It is impossible to converse with Kossuth, and 
not to be convinced that nature framed him to 
influence his nation. But it is not the dazzling 
brilliancy of his personal attractions which mainly 
constitute his power over the people. It is his 
faith in his people,—a faith firm and irresistible, 
as the glowing conviction of the ancient prophets, 
who were the impersonation of the religious and 
political feeling of their nation, and appeared 
before the throne of the Kings of Israel, as often 
as these despised the law.” 

With these very brief extracts, we must leave 
our Hungarian Lady, her adventures, statements, 
and speculations. We hope that little more of 
Hungary will be published soon, unless it be of a 
very substantial and authentic order indeed ; for 
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itis the mistake and plague of our day to have 
popular subjects pursued till they are worn thread- 
bare, and it is only the first that can win the race. 








THE DRAMA OF ENGLAND. 


Works of Christopher Marlowe, with Notes, and 
some Account of his Life and Writings. By 
the Rev. A. Dyce. 3 vols. 8vo. Pickering. 

THE editor of these volumes is of opinion that if 

Marlowe had lived a few years longer, he would 

have made a much nearer approach in tragedy to 

Shakspere than has yet been accomplished by 

any of his countrymen. We are far from as- 

senting to this, and rather incline to the belief 
that the productions of a later life would have 
been inferior to his earlier efforts; and we are led 
to this view of the subject by the reflection that 
his plays exhibit, in comparison with Shakspere, 
a decided deficiency in inventive genius, and that 
the brilliant passages which here and there re- 
deem an entire drama are to be considered the 
best results of a talent of no ordinary cast, while 
the complete production exhibits a lamentable 
want of energy and knowledge of art. Marlowe’s 

“ mighty line,” the strange denomination bestowed 

upon his works by Ben Jonson, may, indeed, be 

regarded a dead letter; yet we are pleased to 
have a critical edition of his works, and the read- 
ing public will, we are sure, be greatly obliged to 

Mr. Dyce for the present production. 

We opened it at a page not very compli- 
mentary to the Hon. D. Finch, Auditor of the 
King’s School, Canterbury, who, it appears, 
threw every obstacle in the way of the editor’s 
obtaining information respecting the old drama- 
tist, who was educated at that seminary. One 
would have thought a gentleman in such a posi- 
tion would have been flattered by the inquiries 
made by Mr. Dyce respecting an eminent writer 
whose name did honour to his school. Mr. Finch, 
however, thought otherwise, and when impelled, 
by an influential party, to furnish the information 
required, actually charged half a guinea for his 
trouble! It is a transaction of the kind which is 
so difficult to extenuate in any way, and we shall 
only say, for ourselves, we have never met with 
an exactly parallel case, and leave it to the public 
odium it seems so entirely to merit. 

Marlowe was the son of a shoemaker at 
Canterbury, and born in that town in February, 
1564. He was, therefore, ouly two months older 
than his great contemporary Shakspere. He was 
educated, as just stated, at the King’s School, 
and at the age of seventeen (which Mr. Dyce, 
quaintly enough, calls the proper age) he was re- 
moved to Benet College, Cambridge, where he 
took the degrees of B.A. in 1583, and M.A. in 
1587. Previous to the last event, he seems to 
have composed at least one tragedy, Tamburlaine 
the Great; and he also appears to have been an 
actor. A curious old ballad, entitled the 
Atheist’s Tragedie, says:— 

“ He had alsoe a playerbeene 
Upon the curtaine stage, 

Bot brake his leg in one lewd scene 
When in his early age.” 

Very little, indeed, is known of Marlowe’s early 
history. In June, 1593, he was killed in a squab- 
ble at Deptford, at the untimely age of 29. Shak- 
spere and Marlowe, even at that early period, 
were not to be compared. It is a circumstance 
greatly to be deplored that Marlowe was deeply 
tinctured with infidelity of the worst description, 
and, as may be conjectured, his morals were not 
very pure. His life was probably a scene of dis- 
sipation and painful struggling with pecuniary 
difficulties, very dissimilar from the more for- 
tunate career of the Stratford poet. 

Phillips, in his Theatrum Poetarum, 1675, speak- 
ing of Marlowe, says, he was “a kind of a second 
Shakspere, whose contemporary he was, not only 
because, like him, he rose from an actor to be a 





maker of plays, though inferior both in fame and 
merit ; but also because in his begun poem of 
Hero and Leander, he seems to have a resemblance 
of that clean and unsophisticated wit, which is 
natural to that incomparable poet.” 
clean, now-a-days, will read somewhat strangely, 
for neither Venus and Adonis, nor Hero and 
Leander, are drawing-room books of the present 
day; and, we will venture to say, few editors 
would have liked to have introduced the latter 
poem in allits original purity. Mr. Dyce is for- 
tunately too deeply versed in the writings of our 
old dramatists to be very squeamish in such mat- 
ters, and we are among those who consider that 
every line of the original text of writers, like 
Marlowe should be carefully preserved. On the 
other statement made by Phillips, that he was in 
the first instance an actor, Mr. Dyce seems to 
entertain a doubt; and we must confess that 
the early age at which Marlowe died, and his 
known period of residence at the University, 
are strong arguments against the assertion, On 
the other hand, we must recollect that the same 
tradition is current respecting Shakspere, and if 
we adopt the opinion of a recent critic, a very 
brief time indeed would have sufficed for the pro- 
duction of all Marlowe’s? works. The known 
writings of Marlowe, all of which were necessarily, 
in any consideration of the case, composed at a 
very eariy period, may perhaps be considered a 
collateral evidence that Shakspere at the same 
age had written at least a similar proportion of 
his dramas. 


Mr. Dyce is so well-informed in bibliographical 
matters that we could have wished he had given 
us some information respecting the first edition 
of Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, a work which of 
course must be quoted in every biography of 
Marlowe or Shakspere. We are, of course, aware 
it was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1592, and 
that the most interesting portion of it is alluded 
to by Chettle, in his singular work entitled Kend 
Hart's Dream; but as we have never yet met with 
an edition printed before the year 1600, we would 
desire to ascertain whether any earlier edition 
exists, and if it contains any variation from the 
subsequentimpressions, ‘This is an inquiry well 
worthy of receiving the editor’s attention. Mr. 
Dyce seems to be of opinion that Greene alludes 
to the two old dramas on which Shakspere 
founded the Second and Third Parts of Henry the 
Sixth, in thecomposition of which Marlowe appears 
to have some share; and he brings together some 
parallelisms between Edward the Second and the 
True Tragedie, the most important of which, how- 
ever, had long since been pointed out by Mr. 
Halliwell in the papers of the Shakspere Suciety. 

We are, notwithstanding the curious coinci- 
dences indicated by Mr. Dyce, inclined to place 
very little reliance upon them as evidences of 
authorship. These are amongst the curiosities of 
literature, and we are sure there are secrets in 
the dramatic authorship of Marlowe’s time, not 
yet revealed, which would account in a great 
measure for similarities where the power of 
writing placed identity of composition entirely 
out of the question. A confirmation of this occurs 
in the old drama of the Taming of a Shrew, on 
which Shakspere founded his most amusing play 
of the Taming of the Shrew, where many pas- 
sages are found closely corresponding to others in 
the known plays of Marlowe; but with the ex- 
ception of these, which are evidently borrowed, or 
perhaps, in some cases, unconsciously introduced 
from memory, the play bears no traces whatever 
of Marlowe’s genius. Mr. Dyce places the argu- 
ment on this subject in a judicious light, and we 
entirely adopt the conclusion to which he has ar- 
rived. But there is so much interesting and 
controversal matter requiring research and in- 
vestigation in Mr. Dyce’s edition of “ Christopher 
Marlowe,” that we shall return to these inter- 
esting volumes on an early opportunity. 


The epithet | 





SOUTHEYANA. 

The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, 
By the Reverend C. C. Southey. Vol. Ii, 
Longmans, 

RESERVING a review of this volume for our next 

Gazette, we copy the following miscellaneous pas. 

sages to give variety to our page in the first 

number after the appearance of the volume, 

“They who tell me that men grow hard. 
hearted as they grow older, have had a very 
limited view of this world of ours. It is true 
with those whose views and hopes are merely 
and vulgarly worldly; but when human nature js 
not perverted, time strengthens our kindly feel- 
ings, and abates our angry ones.” 

“There is nothing in the world like resolute, 
straightforward honesty; it is sure to conquer in 
the long run. -I have been reading Quaker 
history, which is worth reading because it proves 
this, and proves also that institutions can com- 
pletely new model our nature; for, if the instinet 
of self-defence be subdued, nothing else is » 
powerful.” 

“ The best artists, both in poetry and painting, 
have produced the most. Give me more lays, 
and correct them at leisure for after editions— 
not laboriously, but when the amendment comes 
naturally and unsought for. It never does to sit 
down doggedly to correct.” 

“Espriella has sold rapidly, for which I have 
to thank Stuart; the edition is probably by this 
time exhausted, and, I verily believe, half the sale 
must be attributed to the puffs in the Courier. 
The sale of a second edition would right me in 
Longman’s books, Puff me, Coleridge! if you 
love me, puff me! Puffa couple of hundreds into 
my pocket!” 

“JT doubt whether any man ever criticised a 
good poem maliciously, unless he had written a 
bad one himself.” 

“The mass of mankind! hate innovation: they 
hate to unlearn what they have learnt wrong, 
and they hate to confess their ignorance by sub- 
mitting to learn anything right.” 

“Thave lately seen it mentioned in an old 
French book, that frogs eat snails, shells and all.” 

“‘ The same quantity of rain which would clear 
a flower of its blights, will, if it falls heavier and 
harder, wash the roots bare, and beat the blossoms 
to the ground.” ; 

“The world, now-a-days, never believes praise 
to be sincere; men are so accustomed to hunt for 
faults, that they will not think any person can 
honestly express unmingled admiration.” 

“My notions about life are much the same 
as they are about travelling,—there is a good 
deal of amusement on the road, but, after all, one 
wants to be at rest.” iv! 

“T impute Wordsworth’s want of perspiculty 
to two causes,—his admiration of Milton’s pros, 
and his habit of dictating instead of writing: 
he were his own scribe his eye would tell him 
where to stop; but, in dictating, his own thoughts 
are to himself familiarly intelligible, and he go 
on, unconscious either of the length of the sea- 
tence, or the difficulty a common reader must 
necessarily find in the following its meaning to 
the end, and unravelling all its involutions. , 

The following is a laughable anecdote of te 
funeral of a Bristol Alderman:— 

“As soon as he knew his case was desperate 
he called together all the persons to whom 2 
was indebted in his mercantile concerns;— _ 
tlemen,’ said he, ‘I am going to die, and ee 
will be an inconvenience to you, because it ™! 
be some time before you can get your — 
settled with my executors; now if you will all ot 
me a handsome discount, I’ll settle them mh 
at once.’ They came into the proposal, and the 
old alderman turned his death into nine hunds 

ounds’ profit.” : 

a Oh, en a happy season is childhood, if 7 

modes of life and education will let it be so: 
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were enough to make one misanthropical when 
we consider how great a portion of the evil of 
this world is man’s own making, if the knowledge 
ofthis truth did not imply that the evil is re- 
movable; and, therefore, the prime duty of a good 
man is by all means in his power to assist in re- 
moving it.” 

“ Why is it that poets move the heart of men 
but because they understand the feclings of men, 
and it is by their feclings that they may be best 
governed. Look at the agitators; they address 
themselves to the passions of the mob, and who 
does not perceive with what tremendous effect!” 











SUMMARY. 
Alison’s History of Europe. 
Blackwoods. 
Wirn every fresh volume of this work the interest 
increases. As we approach the catastrophe of 
the mighty drama it becomes more and more ab- 
sorbing. In this volume we have the momentous 
yeats 1813—14, with their stupendous events. 
The last grand struggles of Napoleon beyond the 
frontiers of France, commanded by himself at 
Dresden and Leipsig, and by his Lieutenant Soult 
in Spain, are, feven at this day, terrible to con- 
template. At last the irresistible flood bears all 
before it towards the Interior and Paris. The 
Rhine is passed by the Allies, and Wellington, 
descending the Pyrenees victoriously, scals the 
fate of the Empire more irretrievably at Toulouse. 
The lion is, on all sides, driven to his den. Every 
incident grows more intensely dramatic. Even at 
the last, wonderful events depend on uncertain 
circumstances, and world-resolving results tremble 
in the balance. Well does our autkor describe 
them: there is no romance to compare with his 
realities. The portraits of Blucher and Metier- 
nich, men of incalculable influence at this most 
extraordinary crisis, fitly embellish the historian’s 
text. 
Dr. Johnson: his Religious Life and his Death. 
By the Author of “ Dr. Hookwell,” &c. Bentley. 
A voLuME compiled for the religious world and 
well-calculated to be valued by it, as setting forth 
a high example of Christian worth and lesson for 
Christian life. The subject takes it out of our 
province for commentary; and, therefore, we can 
only bear witness to its earnestness and laudable 
intent. 
Sunshine, By the Author of “ Waifs and Strays.” 
Adlards. 
Too much light affects the sight as completely as 
too much darkness; and we confess that this 
Sunshine so dazzles us that we cannot see what 
itilluminates. We catch glimpses here and there, 
and observe there are real persons glim:ering 
about in shadowy form ; but what the intent and 
humour of the whole, we cannot make out. 
Beauties of George Herbert. Windsor: W. F. 
Taylor. London: Hamilton and Co. 

SELECTIONS from the sweet devotional thoughts 
ofa pious and most amiable Christian writer and 
true poet. The profits of the instructive little 
Volume are to be given to the Clewer House of 
Mercy ; and we trust they will amount to some- 
thing worth while, as the book well deserves gene- 
ral favour, especially for families. 

Frank Fairleigh (Part XV., Hall, Virtue, and 
Co.) is fairly brought to a conclusion, and has 
fairly fulfilled the promise of its opening. Even 
beyond his usual talent has George Cruikshank 
contributed his embellishment to give increased 
eclat to this final part. The Pictures of Life are 
redolent of matter—if not an Iliad in a nutshell, 
at any rate numerous varied scenes on a single 
page. The Latch-Key is also a clever hit, and 
will tend to make the collected volume more 
weleome to those who are enticed to enter by it. 
an Miser's Daughter, by W. H. Ainsworth 
¢ ‘pman and Hall).—A new volume of the 

Cap, railroad, &c., edition, has a nicely-engraved 


Vol. XII. 





portrait of the authcr to recommend the striking 
and instructive tale, that the inordinate lovers of 
gold can love nothing else. 








SKETCHES OF TURKEY, 

Mac Farlane’s Turkey and its Destiny. 
(Third Notice: Conclusion.} 
On the author’s return to Constantinople, the 
national and political importance of his state- 
ments augments. Te visits the ruling Ministers 
of the Porte, to whom he would unfold his own 
views of Turkish misgovernment and plans for 
its improvement, including an Ottoman-Anglo- 
Agricultural Company, but to which Viziers and 
Pashas turn a deaf ear. He consequently de- 
nounces these authorities in no measured terms, 
and charges them with every turpitude that 
ignorance, incapacity, bestial sensuality, and cor- 
ruption can commit. He declares that all the 
pretended reforms and advances in civilisation 
are mere “sham.” The model farms are starving 
failures, the manufactures absurdities, the public 
institutions clashing, confusions. The Harem 
system puts the country out of the pale of civilised 
nations, and is the prolific source of child-mur- 
dering, poisoning, and every infamous and detes- 
table vice. Rapacity, cruelty, roguery, cover 
and deform the land; and Turkey, doing nothing 
to save itself, is unworthy to be protected, as a 
balancing power, by Great Britain. Such is the 
strain of Mr. Mac Farlane’s revelations, and his 
inspection of all public places and works tends to 
the same conclusion. 

In many instances his reflections on individuals 
are very severe, and his condemnation of our 
policy in the East decided. In this he even differs 
from Sir Stratford Canning, who, in all else, he 
lauds to the utmost, as the ablest ambassador 
that ever represented the British interest and the 
world’s welfare in that quarter. 

Having broadly mentioned these facts, we shall 
conclude our notice of this work (already extended 
through two preceding numbevws) with a very few 
farther illustrative extracts. The custom of Back- 
shish is again and again reprobated, and the author 
says:— 

“ Every great man had his regular and crowded 
levee; and one was sometimes kept to wait and 
shiver, among a strange motley crowd, in a cold 
saloon or ante-chamber. That I was never kept 
waiting long was, I believe, principally because 
the hungry attendants, who live upon such do- 
nations, always expected good backshish from 
Englishmen, and were seldom disappointed. Nor 
were these visits a light tax upon the purse. 
Wherever I went a dozen or so of servants fol- 
lowed me to the head of the stairs or to the foot 
of the stairs, enunciating the dissyllables ‘dack- 
shish’ From a very great man’s house I could 
seldom get free under 50 piastres. Every time 
Lord Cowley went to visit Reshid Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier, it cost him 500 piastres. lis 
Lordship was only Minister Plenipotentiary. 
From Sir Stratford Canning, who had the fuil 
rank of Ambassador, a higher backshish was ex- 
pected. One payment did not make you free of 
the house; at least I used to be followed to the 
stairs at a second and even at a third visit ; and 
whenever I failed to pay the tax I found sulky 
looks ut my return, and a very general disinclina- 
tion to announce my arrival to the great man. 
Nor did the payments end up stairs or on the 
stairs: down below, by the gateway, there was 
always some old Turk who took charge of the 
mud-boots which are kicked off before you 
ascend, and this functionary always looks for.a 
contribution; and when you have done with him 
there is very generally a concierge, or gate-porter, 
to hold out his palm. It was bad economy to use 
stint with this part of the household. Dr. 
Lawrence Smith, an American geologist-in the 
service of the Porte, growing weary of these 
taxes, levied upon him when he was going about 


the business of the Government, drew tight the 





strings of his purse—and lost three pair of mud- 
boots in the course of as many weeks. Now, a 
proper pair of these boots—a strong, water-proof, 
snow-proof pair, with which you could fearlessly 
stride through muck and mire—cost 200 piastres. 
Our geological friend found it cheaper to give 
five piastres to these functionaries. His last and 
best pair was lost, or rather stolen, at the konack 
of the Seraskier Pasha, or commander-in-chief of 
the army, where he had left them under the eyes 
of a couple of sentincls, who were at their post all 
the time he was up stairs, and who very much 
enjoyed the spectacle of his having to walk off 
through the mud and slush in a pair of thin under- 
boots. ‘These thefts—of which we heard many 
other instances—were undeniably perpetrated by 
Turks, by Constantinopolitan Osmanlees, who were 
showing their advances in European civilization 
by picking and stealing. Many persons engaged 
in business and keeping houses of their own as- 
sured us that they could no longer put that trust 
in Turkish honesty which they had been accus- 
tomed to do ten or twelve ‘years ago. My old 
friend Mr. B——— attributed all this decay of 
morality to the changes which had been forced 
upon the Mussulman people, and which had upset 
or confused al! their old notions. ‘ You§ would 
have them Frankified, and now they steal like 
Franks. You would alter their old religious 
precepts, now they are fast getting into no reli- 
gion.’ I believe that the universal spread of 
poverty had a good deal to do with this new 
habit of pilfering. But to return from stealing 
to backshishing—it is idle for the Turkish digni- 
taries or their friends to pretend that they are 
ignorant of the evil practice, for they cannot but 
know that men must eat and drink to live, and 
that they pay their hosts of servants hardly any 
wages. More: in the greatest houses, where the 
highest backshishes are paid, to avoid the violent 
quarrels which were constantly occurring about 
the division of the spoils, the Pashas had ordered 
and ordained that all the money received should 
be put into one box, and divided in fair propor- 
tions at the end of every month by the head 
servant of all, or steward of the household. I 
know these facts for a certainty ; I know them as 
well as I can be said to know anything not tested 
by the evidence of my own senses ; I had my in- 
formation from parties immediately concerned in 
the monthly distribution—partiecs from whom I 
learned many other particulars (known to very 
few foreigners) of the interieur of these house- 
holds. ‘The practice obtained and was regularly 
established at the Grand Vizier’s, and at the 
Reis Effendi®, the first of these Magnates having, 
as Ihave before stated, more than 300 idle ser- 
vants and retainers, and the second having about 
half that number, and both being men who had 
no private fortune, and who had made their way 
from low stations. And these men had seen the 
simple domestic arrangements of Prime Ministers 
and Secretaries of State in England and France, 
two of the greatest and richest countries of 
Europe; and all these idle, unproductive, vicious 
retainers were kept on foot in the capital—not 
merely in the two houses I have named, but in 
fifty other houses—when the provinces were go- 
ing to perdition through default of inhabitants 
and agriculturists! Sultan Mahmoud once em- 
ployed the whip to drive the faithful to the 
mosque;a scourge ought to be used to drive these 
useless vagabonds into the country or unto some 
profitable occupation. The morality which pre- 
viiled among them was of a sort not to be de- 
scribed by an English pen. What else could be 
expected from such a system, or from the heaping 
together of such crowds of men, for the most part 
young, and for the greater part of the day having 
no earthly business to dv? I heard stories—well 
authenticated aeccounts—which I believe are not 
to be paralleled on earth, unless it be in Persia. 
Some things I saw with my own eyes. I could 
never go through the halls and ante-roums of one 
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of these little men great in office without a loath- 
ing and sickening at the stomach. 


was more than once advised not todo so. I as- 
severate all this with the solemnity I would attach 
to an oath upon the gospel.” , 

The accounts of his receptions by the various 
heads of departments are very amusing, and by 
no means good-natured. e seems to have 
realised Bosh in every audience. The impertur- 
bable Turks bowed, smoked, smiled, and used the 
stereotyped, courteous, and unmeaning phrases, 
but were impervious beyond; and so he was dis- 
missed with his coffee and chibouque. The Ar- 
menian money-brokers and seraffs are described 
as very influential in all Government appoint- 
ments and large transactions, and their character 
is not flattered. On the contrary, they are 

ainted as fawning, overbearing, intriguing, and 
ase.* But we = these general themes for two 
or three traits of society. 

Dr. Davis, an American, at the head of the 
Great Model Farm, suggested the importation of 
some negroes to help to cultivate it, as the in- 
dolent Turks will not work; and we are told— 

“ The great Achmet Fethi (alias Fatty) Pasha 
drove down to the village of San Stefano. 
Though within a mile and a half of the Sultan’s 
model farm, he did not give himself the trouble of 
going to it. He sent for Dr. Davis, and was very 
kind and courteous to him. When the Doctor was 
expecting that he would say something about 
the free black labourers, he told the Doctor that 
he had been assured by some Franks, that in 
America they had a race of people that were 
quite red, and had square heads. The Doctor said 
that there were wild tribes called ‘ Red Indians,’ 
and that some of those tribes flattened and 
squared the heads of their infants by applying 
pieces of wood to the skulls. ‘ Pek2—Well!’ said 
the Grand Master of Artillery; ‘could you not 
bring over one of those red men? The sight 
would afford much amusement to the Sultan. It 
would be a surprise to him! Ishould like the 
Padishah to have a red man.’ The poor Doctor 
was taken all aback. He told the brother-in-law 
of the Commander of the Faithful that these red 
men were rather difficult to catch, but that if the 
Ottoman pone would arrange for the impor- 
tation and employment of free negroes, he had no 
doubt that he should be able to bring over a Red 
Indian, with a squared head, in the same ship 
with them. ‘ But Blacksare not rarities in Stam- 
boul,’ said Achmet Fethi; ‘we. have plenty of 
Blacks; the Padishah has plenty of them in his 
own house. But ared man! Ah! that would be 
a surprise and pleasure tohim!’ All this scene, 
which lasted about half-an-hour, was as dramatic 
and droll as an act in the ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.’ 
wy worthy American friend spoke no French at 
all, and if he could have commanded all the 
terms of agriculture and natural history, I much 
doubt whether the Pasha could have understuod 
ten of them. The Doctor had with him a very com- 
petent drogoman, but this man was not allowed to 
speak because se, ao had a lout of a son, one 
Arikel, who had been some time in England, and 
who murdered Queen Victoria's English, and all 
the Dadians were anxious that this youth should 
show off before this very great Pasha. Therefore 
Arikel was drogoman. Dr. Davis spoke of the 
great benefits to be derived from growing (on the 
model farm) artificial grasses, trefoil, lucerne, 
clover, etc. ‘ Peké,’ said'the Pasha, ‘ but what is 
the use of clover? What does that give?’ The 
Doctor said, among other things, that the cows 
which fed upon it 
milk. The Armenian lout left out the cows in his 





* The richest of these Seraffs style themselves Barons, 
and Mr. M. says :—“ Baron is an Armenian word, and (I am 
told) very good Armenian for Monsieur, Signore, Mr., and 
Sir; but the Armenians are well aware of its signification 
a French and English, and are therefore incessantly using 
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It came to. 
this—I could not take my son with me—and I, I 
lery, ‘but this is wonderful! Docteur Diavees 


ve an increased quantity of 


tfanslation, and told the Pasha that that par- 
“cular grass gave a wonderful deal of milk. 
Mashallah!’ said the Grand Master of the Artil- 


grow much of that grass! Milk from grass! it 
is most wonderful!” 

At the chief model manufactory which our 
author visited, we read:— 

“On our first arrival at Constantinople, in 
August, 1847, we had been struck by the super- 
scription on some English newspapers—‘To the 
British Mechanics’ Institution at Macri-keui.’ 
Good old Stampa could tell us little more than 
that there had been an inauguration dinner in the 
preceding month of May, and that he sometimes 
received newspapers to be forwarded to the In- 
stitution. On inquiring about it on the spot, we 
found that the whole affair had gone to the dogs. 
Mrs. H—— said, ‘Our men likes billiards and 
punch in the evenings, much betterthan them sort 
of things;’ and Mr. H—— laughed and nodded 
his headjassentingly to the elegant proposition of 
his spouse. We had enamel from Dr. Davis 
(and from others that were at it) that the inaugu- 
ration dinner had been an affair of some éclat; 
that a good many Englishmen came down to it 
from Constantinople; that the company dined out 
in tents pitched in a field, there being no house 
open to them in the village capable of receiving 
them ; that sundry speeches were made, and 
toasts drunk, to the success of the British Mecha- 
nics’ Institution at Macri-keui. There was some- 
thing in the idea and locality to hit the imagina- 
tion, the attempt seemed honourable, and if it had 
been properly carried out, might have been pro- 
ductive of some good. But properly speaking 
there had never been an attempt made—there had 
been an inauguration without a beginning. This 
was Turkish fashion. The men had never had a 
room in which to meet or keep their books; they 
had only sixty volumes to commence with, and 
the number never rose to eighty. rs. H—— 
had them in her house, under lock and key, and 
sad tatter-demalions they were! It might have 
helped to keep the men out of the spirit-shops. 
Some of them were very industrious and quiet 
and steady mechanics when they left England 
(having testimonials to that effect from their em- 

loyers), but they had nearly all been spoiled and 
ard in this head-quarter of disorder. Even 
those who had been fairly set to work were often 
left in idleness for weeks at a time, and as for 
their pay ‘it was always three, four, or five 
months in arrear, and whether they worked or 
played made no difference in their getting their 
salaries. There was an utter dearth of amuse- 
ments and pastimes, and the only things that were 
cheap in the country were tobacco, bad wine, 
and ardent spirits. In their drunken freaks the 
often got into mischief. One night a pre | 
party of them thrashed an entire guard of the 

ultan’s regular troops. They all seemed to be 
abandoned, both by Embassy and Consulate, as 
lost sheep, or as fellows scarcely having a claim 
upon British protection. I knew myself of several 
complaints which were justly and reasonably 
founded, and for which they certainly ought to 
have obtained redress. During Sir Stratford 
Canning’s long absence they never obtained any 
redress whatever. No one took heed of them. 
The British chaplain, Dr. B——~, had ‘been dead 
some eighteen months or two years, and his place 
was not filled until within a week or two of our 
departure from Turkey. The English chapel at 
Pera had been burned down, like the English 
Palace or Ambassadorial residence. They were 
rebuilding the palace (at'an immense expense), but 
nothing was done to restore the place of worship. 
It was a long and comfortless journey from 
Macri-keui; but I believe that if there had been a 
any? and ae of the Church of Eng- 
land (as there ought to have been), many of these 
men would have attended regularly on the Sab- 
bath mornings. Old Mrs. H—— had indeed 








taken charge of their spiritual welfare, for sho 
belonged to some dissenting sect—I know not 
which or what—and had at one time been a sort 
of she-elder to a conventicle somewhere about 
Limehouse or Rotherhithe. There were three 
Scotch missionaries belonging to the radical and 
all but revolutionary Free Kirk party, settled in 
Constantinople, but their mission (in which | 
could discover no sign of success) was to convert 
the Jews of that city. One of them, however, 
came occasionally to Mrs. H ’s house, and held 
forth in ‘our drawing-room.’ The American 
missionaries at Constantinople, who were threo 
times more numerous than the Scotch, sent down 
one of their body to Macri-keui rather more fre. 
quently, although their attention was absorbed by 
the conversion of the Armenians. Neither the 
Scotch nor the American missionaries could con- 
descend to use the magnificent liturgy of the An- 
glican Church. Then Mrs. H— had other 
and far less legitimate preachers and expounders 
of the Gospel, certain laymen, without education 
and without any definable sect or set of religious 
opinions—men pretending to have had ‘calls;’ and 
when there was no missionary one of these self- 
appointed ministers harangued the mechanics, 
There was a recently imported Nottingham stock- 
ing-weaver, who was very soon discovered to be 
the greatest and cunningest reprobate of the 
whole colony. He was a perfect master of the 
shibboleth and farrago of the low conventicle: 
he explained, in a manner quite satisfactory to 
Mrs. H , that he was a ‘chosen vessel,’ that 
he had had a ‘ call,’ and Mrs. H—— had himup 
to preach and expound.” 

At one of the great military schocls, Mr. M. 
relates :— 

“Here, above Dolma Baghché, the favourite 
pursuit seemed to be drawing: I never saw the 
boys duing anything else. On our first visit we 
found, in two rooms, from fifty to sixty pupils 
copying French prints—fancy portraits of women 
as well as of men, landscapes, architectural pieces, 
ruins, ornaments, scrolls, flowers, fruit, wild 
beasts, &c. The correctness of some of these 
copies, and the neatness of execution, were com- 
mendable. Some of these poor fellows, who never 
saw any object of art until they came here, had 
been only six or eight months under tuition. A 
few of the elder pupils were working in acquarelle, 
copying coloured prints with French water: 
pee tad but most of them were drawing with 
charcoal, or black French chalk. Here a serious 
religious scruple had arisen. A Mussulman may 
not waste or throw away any bread—no, not the 
smallest mite. Ifa Turk of the old school sees 
acrumb of bread on the floor, or even in the 
street, he {will ‘stoop, pick it up, and devoutly 
deposit it in the sleeve of his garment. Nov, 
crumbs of bread must be used to erase the mis- 
takes in charcoal or chalk drawings. But as 
these crumbs must not be thrown away, what 
could be done with them? After serious de- 
liberation it was concluded that neither charcoal 
nor chalk was poisonous; and the pupils under 
took to swallow all the crumbs they dirtied while 
drawing. ‘The rule was rigidly enforced. While 
watching them at work I saw two or three boys 
putting in their mouths pieces of bread % 
black as my hat. The drawing-master thought 
that this necessity of eating their mistakes ha 
the effect of making them more careful and - 
rect. Other scruples, more fatal to art, interfere 
The pupils were allowed to draw nothing from 
the round or the real, the Ulema having deci 
that the faithful must not draw from objects 
which cast shadows. The youths must thus re 
main mere mechanical copyists.” add 

With this we conclude, and have only to ade, 
that though the author’s views may be in ne 
measure prejudiced, his statements must — 
profound attention. Lights from all sides “ 
necessary for the clear perception, espec! y 
complicated machinery and confused objects. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ALLEGED MIDDLE KINGDOM IN EGYPT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Killyleagh, County Down, 6th March. 

Sir,—My attention has been recently directed to 
articles in the Revue Archéologique for August, 
1848, and December, 1849, in which M. de Rougé, 
the very learned and talented Honorary Keeper 
of the Egyptian Museum at Paris, has put forward 
what he considers a proof that the Sésourtasen* dy- 
nasty, as he calls them, preceded the Sevekhotep dy- 
nasty. To the uninitiated publicthis may appear a 
matter of little or no consequence, but there are 
many readers of the Literary Gazette who are well 
aware that it involves a question of vital interest. 
If this alleged proof be a real one, we must add at 
least a thousand years to the interval between 
Manes and Cambyses, turning back the former to a 
period anterior to that at which even the Septuagial 
copies of Genesis place the general deluge. As 
M. de Rougé has, in the article which I have last 
mentioned, announced a valuable discovery in rela- 
tion to the dynasty of the Entews, whom he has 
shown, in the most satisfactory manner, to be the 
immediate predecessors of the Sésourtasens in 
Thebes (as indeed I had formerly conjectured 
them to be), [am apprehensive that his authority 
will induce many persons to receive as a fact what 
he says that he has proved. I trust, therefore, 
that you will allow me to point out the defect in 
M. de Rougé’s chain of reasoning, which absolutely 
nullifies his alleged proof. 

The chain of reasoning, as stated by M. de 
Rougé, is this: In an inscription copied at Semné 
by M. Durand, which is of the reign of Sevekhotep 
I, mention is made of a deceased king, whose 
prenomen is Ra-scha-kaou. This preenomen was 
borne by two kings, Sésourtasen III., and Now- 
rehotep II., the predecessor of Sevekhotep IV. 
The king spoken of must have been the former, 
because the latter reigned subsequently to the date of 
the inscription.” The whole strength of the argu- 
ment obviously rests on this last assertion; and 
this again rests on Lepsius’s arrangement of the 
fragments of the Turin papyrus. Now, ina paper 
published in the last volume of the transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, I have demon- 
strated by measurement of the fragments (of 
which facsimiles have been published by Lepsius 
himself) that this arrangement is an impossible 
one; and that the fragments numbered 76—80 
must have followed, instead of preceding, those | 
numbered 81—83. This being admitted, the 
king called Nowrehotep the Second, would be 
the First of that name who is known to us, and 
would have preceded by several reigns the 
king under whom the inscription was cut. I 
cannot conclude without noticing the importance 
of watching and correcting any mistake that may 
be made in archeology at once. Had I refrained 
from pointing out the gross blunder which Lepsius 
committed in respect to these fragments until I 
saw what inference could be drawn from it per- 
sons would say that I found fault with his ar- 
Tangement only to avoid admitting a conclusion 
which I could see no other mode of evading. The 
fact, however, is, that I corrected Lepsius’s ar- 
Tangement in May, 1846, while the inscription 
which makes that correction of such immense im- 
Portance was not brought forward till August, 
1848, Tam, &e. Epw. Hincxs. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Feb, 21s¢.—Colonel Reid, V.P., in the chair. 
th :—“ Tide Researches. Fourteenth Series. On 
€ Results of continued Tide Observations at several 
Places on the British Coasts,” by Dr. Whewell. 
ide observations made at several different parts of 


the British and neighbouring shores, and in some 





instances continued for a considerable period, have 
been discussed by Mr. D. Ross, of the Hydrogra- 
pher’s Office, with great labour and perseverance. 
The discussions relate to the height of high water, 
and the variations which this height undergocs in 
proceeding from springs to neaps, and from neaps to 
springs. It is found, by examining the observations at 
120 places, and throwing the heights into curves, that 
the curveis very nearly of the same form at all these 
places. Hence the semi-mensual series of heights 
at any place affords a rule for the series of heights 
at all other places where the difference of spring 
height and neap height is the same. For instance, 
Portsmouth, where the difference of spring height 
and neap height is 2 ft. 8 in., is a rule for Cork, Wa- 
terford, Inverness, Bantry, Arcachan on the French 
coast, and other places: and the tabies of the heights 
of high water at one of these places suffices for all 
the others, a constant being of course added or sub- 
tracted according to the position of the zero-point 
from which the heights at each place are measured. 
The series of heights of high water for a semi-luna- 
tion also agrees very exactly, asto the form of the 
curve, with the equilibrium theory. A very simple 
construction is given for the determination of this 
curve. The properties deduced according to theory 
from this construction are, however, in actual cases, 
modified. 1. The tides in these discussions are 
not referred to the transit of the moon immediately 
preceding, but to some earlier transit, namely, . the 
second, third, fourth or fifth preceding transit, it 
being found that in this way the accordance with 
the theory becomes more exact. 2. According to 
this construction, the difference of springs and 
neaps would he tothe height of neaps above low 
water springs as 10 to 24, a constant ratio for all 
places; but in fact this ratio is different at different 
places : and the observations under consideration 
show that the ratio is smaller where the tide is 
smaller. In consequence of the law of the high 
water, given alike by the theory and by the obser- 
vations, the spring high waters ara.above the mean 


high water for a longer period tnan the neaps are’ 


below it. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 25th.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton, V.P., in the chair. 
Read :— ‘Notes on the Topography of British 
North America,” by Dr. Bigsby, Secretary to the 
Boundary Commission, appointed under the Treaty 
of Ghent, to remark upon the water-communications 
between Lakes Superior and La Croix. One of these, 
called the New Route, leaves Lake Superior at Fort 
William ; the other, or the Old Route, at the Grand 
Portage, 42 miles westward. The United States’ 
division, under Col. Delafield, undertook the former, 
the British, under Mr. Astronomer Thompson, the 
atter portion of the work. This party was likewise 
directed to construct maps of the three extensive 
and intricate collections of water, named, Lakes La 
Croix, Lapuie, and the Lake of the Woods. The 
original maps were presented to the Society. This 
country, although frequently traversed by travellers, 
and especially by Sir George Back, Sir J. Richard- 
son, and others, has never been minutely described, 
but these regions are daily acquiring importance. 
Not only within the last few years has the new and 
flourishing State of Wisconsin been established on 
the south borders of Lake Superior, but the north 
shore of that inland sea, desolate and Arctic as it 
appears, is now the seat of a busy and increasing 
mining population. A broad band of copper and 
argentiferous ore has been discovered, extending 
from the north shore of Lake Huron, about the river 
Misjisjaga, into Lake Superior, where itis best 
known on the north shore about Point Marmoaze 
and the Montreal River. The country between Lake 
Superior and the Laxe of the Woods is, like the 
whole watershed between Hudson Bay and the 
Valley of the St. Lawrence, a rugged assemblage of 
hills, with lakes, rivers, and morasses. It is, in fact, 





‘lL adopt M. de Rouge’s spelli i 
: ouge’s spelling of Egyptian names though 
T by no means admit its entire correctmmen, , 


a submerged, or yery imperfectly drained land. For 





the sake of clearness it may be divided into four 
parts, alternately basaltic and granitic; a division 
indicating distinct features and capabilities, during 
the survey of the tract of country 220 miles in 
length, between Lake Superior and the Rainy Lake, or 
Lake Lapuie. This latter forms a considerable body 
of water, nearly 300 miles in circuit, and enclos- 
ing upwards of 500 islands. According to the ob- 
servations of Captain Lefroy, it is 1,160 feet above 
the level of the sea. The party here fell in with a 
numerous band of Indians, men, women, and chil- 
dren, under a chief with the sinister name of “ Two- 
hearts.” They were encamped in a quiet cove, and, as 
it would have been offensive to pass them without no- 
tice, the party landed and exchanged the calumet of 
peace. After having received a present of tobacco, 
“‘ Two-hearts ” said, “that his people had watched 
us in all parts of the Lake, as well as other canoes 
full of pale faces, likewise holding up pieces of bright 
metal to the sun.” ‘“ Have you suffered wrong from 
any red man, and for what purpose are you ram- 
bling over our waters and putting them in your 
books ?” asked he. Mr. Thompson’ replied “ that 
we had met with no molestation whatever, but that 
our business was to find out how far north the 
shadow of the United States extended, and how 
far south the shadow of their great father.” The 
Indians here are much employed by the Hudson’s 
Ray Company, as hunters, guides, and boatmen. 
The larger portion of the paper was devoted to the 
Lake of the Woods, a body of water become of 
national interest from its having been assumed as 
the starting point for the boundary across the Great 
Plain to the Rocky Mountains, along the parallel of 
49 N.L. Reasons were assigned for the adoption of 
this parallel in 1783, by Franklin and other diploma- 
tists, and the true north-west point of the Lake, as 
determined by Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton, 
was indicated. The Lake of the Woods is 400 miles 
round, and is well provided with animal life. It 
is divided into three parts of very distinct characters. 
Upwards of 1,100 islands were laid down in this 
Lake alone. ‘This interesting paper was interspe sed 
with anecdotes illustrative of Indian life, and rwas 
followed by an animated description of the great 
headwaters of the Mississippi and Missouri by Mr. 
Catlin, the American traveller. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 27th.—Sir C. Lyell, President, in the chair. 
Read :—1. “ An Account of the Strata and Organic 
Remains exposed in the Cuttings of the Railway 
from the Great Western line, near Corsham, through 
Trowbridge to Westbury in Wiltshire,” by Mr. 
R. N. Mantell. This line, in the distance of 15 miles, 
passes through the usual series of the subdivisions 
of the oolite formation, with the exception of the 
Coral rag, which is wanting, so that the Kimmeridge 
clay rests immediately on the Oxford clay. Nume- 
rous faults, or displacements of the strata occur ; 
and in some parts thick beds of drift are superim- 
posed on the regular deposits ; and, near Westbury, 
an extensive accumulation of bones of elephants, 
deer, ox, and other mammalia was cut through, the 
quantity of these remains being so great as to assist 
informing an embankment. The immense numbers 
of organic remains exposed in some of the areas laid 
bare by the works was surprising; the entire sur- 
face being covered with shells of Ammonites and 
other cephalopoda, and osselets of Belemnoteuthis 
and Belemnites, mixed with shells of Rostellaria, 
murex, Terebratula, &c.; deep sea and littoral, or 
shallow water mollusca, being promiscuously inter- 
mingled. Some of the Belemnites and Belemno- 
teuthis were remarkably fine; and the specimens 
figured and described by the author’s father (Dr. 
Mantell) in the Philos. Trans. were obtained from 
these strata. With the marine remains, which in- 
cluded teeth, &c., of fishes, were teeth and bones 
of three or four genera of reptiles. In the beds of 
Oxford clay lignite occurs abundantly, and in some 
parts large trunks and branches of coniferous trees 
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the wood retaining its structure and tenacity, were 
dug up. The whole deposits resembled a mud- 
bank of a deep sea, to which terrestrial trees and 
plants and littoral shells had been drifted and mixed 
up with the relics of the mollusca of the profound 
depths of the ocean; constituting an interesting 
example of a fluvio-oceanic formation. The paper 
was illustrated by drawings and sections, and a 
splendid series of the fossils collected. A valuable 
table of the genera and species by Mr. John Morris 
was appended. 

2. “Notice of the Remains of the Dinornis and 
other Birds, and of Fossils and Rock Specimens 
recently collected by Mr. W. Mantell, from the 
Middle Island of New Zealand,” by Dr. Man- 
tell. This memoir consisted of, Ist, a descriptive 
account of the country explored by Mr. W. Man- 
tell, as Government Commissioner for the Set- 
tlement of Native Claims on the East Coast of 
the Middle Island, extending from north-west of 
Bank’s Peninsula to Otago, a distance of about 260 
miles ; 2nd, a general notice of the rocks, minerals, 
and fossils; and, 3rdly, a summary of the facts 
brought to light in the course of the survey, forming 
the most interesting sketch hitherto made of the 
geology of that part of the colony. The rock spe- 
cimens consisted of between 200 and 300 examples, 
principally of plutonic, metamorphic, and igneous 
substances ; the foundation rocks of the country ap- 
pear to be metamorphic schists ; these are traversed 
by dykes of basalt, amygdaloids, &c. Obsidian, ve- 
sicular lava, and volcanic grits, in many places flank 
the sides of the great mountain chain which reaches 
above the level of perpetual snow; and along the 
base of the range and over the adjacent plains are 
thick deposits of conglomerates and rich alluvial 
loam. Along some parts of the coast, towards the 
south, unalteréd sedimentary deposits appear. These 
belong to three distinct groups. The most ancient 
is the Ofotara limestone, which abounds in ter- 
bratulz, echini, corals, shark’s teeth, &c., like cer- 
tain European cretaceous beds; and the chief mass 
of the limestone, like our English chalk, is made 
up of various kinds of microscopic foraminifera. 
The next in age is a blue pleistocene, or.newer ter- 
tiary clay, at Onekakara, full of marine shells of 
species still existing in the South Pacific Ocean. 
Lastly, a ferruginous sandy coarse grit, with shells of 
recent species, superimposed in some places on the 
blue clay. Over the whole, spread unconformably, 
are layers of gravel and loam. Low hills of marly 
sand occur along the shore of the North Island, ap- 
parently a modern drift: the sand is wholly made 
up of fossil infusoria. Of the fossil remains of 
birds, the present collection contains above 500 
specimens, referable to the various species of Dinor- 
nis, and allied genera ; and to species of albatross, 
penguin, water-hen, nestor, apteryx, &c., with por- 
tions of egg-shells of three different types. With 
these were associated bones of a dog and of two kinds 
of seal. The bones from the North Island, like those 
formerly sent over by Mr. W. Mantell, were fromthe 
titaniferous iron-sand near the embouchure of the 
river Waingongoro. Those from Waikouaiti in the 
middle island, were imbedded in a morass of small 
extent, and exposed only at low water: this swamp 
is composed of vegetable fibres, sand, and animal 
matter: from the quantity of flax tissue, it seems to 
have been originally a bed of the Phormium tenaz. 
The bones are so well preserved as to appear as per- 
fect as if recent. Among the specimens obtained 
‘were crania and mandibles, and bones of the most 
colossal size. The most extraordinary remains were 
the entire series of bones (26 in number) of the 
feet and shanks of the same individual Dinornis 
giganteus, found standing erect a yard apart, the 
tarso-metatarsals being just visible above the soil 
upon the retiring of the tide, as if the bird had been 
mired, and had perished on the spot. ‘They were 
carefully dug up and numbered seriatim, and are now 
articulated like a recent skeleton. They are the 
only known instance of the bones of the foot and 





tarsus in natural connection ; and consequently the 
first certain example of the structure of the feet of 
the colossal birds of New Zealand. There are no 
clear indications of this bird having had a hinder 
toé, as in the smaller species of Palapteryx, in 
which the articulation of a posterior toe is well 
marked. The foot, when recent, must have been 
16 inches long and 18 wide, and the height of the 
bird nearly 10 feet. The author, in a highly in- 
teresting summary, suggests that these bone de- 
posits, though geologically modern, are of high an- 
tiquity in reference to the human inhabitants of 
those countries; and considers it probable that 
these stupendous birds formerly ranged over a vast 
continent, now submerged beneath the ocean, and 
of which the islands of the Pacific are the culmi- 
nating points. There seems little doubt that, like 
the Dodo and Irish Elk, the last of the race of 
Moas was exterminated by man. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION: 

March 1st. —Sir R. I. Murchison, “On the 
Distribution of Gold in the Crust and on the 
Surface of the Earth,” began by stating that a 
satisfactory explanation of the history, produce, 
and use of gold would occupy many evenings; 
and that, on the present occasion, he could pre- 
tend to offer little more than a very popular sketch 
of the geological distribution of the precious metal. 
He first dwelt upon Russia and Siberia, as ex- 
hibitiag, on the grandest scale, proofs of the 
truth of his axiom, that gold ore never occurred in 
any notable quantity, except under certain condi- 
tions, which (employing an useful term suggested 
by Mr. Babbage) he called “constants.” Through- 
out Russia in Europe, the crust of the earth being 
unbroken and no igneous rocks having protruded, 
the strata are little solidified, and are everywhere 
devoid of metallic ores; but in the Ural Mountains 
the same old deposits (Silurian, Devonian, and Car- 
boniferous,) being penetrated by eruptive matter, are 
metamorphosed, crystallised, veined, and ina highly 
metalliferous state, particularly on their eastern 
flank, where eruptive rocks most abound, including 
syenitic granite, porphyry, greenstone, serpentine, &c. 
After describing the nature of the auriferous vein- 
stones, which rise up from beneath and cut through 
the strata, and those peculiarities of gold which 
distinguish it from silver and all other ores, Sir 
Roderick maintained that the flanks of the Ural 
Mountains offer evidences that, when the conglo- 
merates and other strata, to which he assigned the 
name of “ Permian,” were formed, gold did not exist 
in the veinstones of those mountains, as no trace of 
the ore of that metal has been found in this Permian 
group, although it is made up of the débris of those 
mountains, and is charged with the residue of the 
iron and copper veins, which abound in them—hence 
it is inferred that, in this region, iron and copper 
were formed before gold. It was next shown that 
gold occurs in quantity only in the upper part of 
veinstones, and that when the latter are worked 
downward, they become gradually much less auri- 
ferous, in which respect they differ essentially from 
argentiferous and all other metalliferous veins. 


This more or less superficial development of gold, , 


the peculiar qualities of the metal itself, and of the 
hard quartz veins in which it is chiefly distributed, 
explain why the greater portion of gold is and 
must be found in those loose materials of gravel, 
shingle, and sand, which cover the surface of the 
earth, and have resulted from the grinding down of 
the tops of former mountains. This point was illus- 
trated by a large diagram. In addition to many 
positive proofs, derived from shafts sunk into the 
solid rock, the diminution of gold in the deeper parts 
of the veinstones was also inferred from the fact that 
all the great lumps, or “ pepites,”’ of the metal have 
been found only in loose gravel or sand, and never 
in the solid rock. A drawing of the enormous spe- 
cimen, weighing 96 lbs. troy, now in the Museum 
at St. Petersburgh, was exhibited. This huge 


mass was found loose in the bottom of a graye 
pit, lying on the surface of the rock. This ayy. 
ferous gravel is no way to be confounded with 
detritus formed by present atmospheric action, byt 
is the result of ancient powerful abrasion of the 
surface of the rocks, particularly when man. 
moths and other great extinct animals were 
destroyed. This view was familiarly illustrated by 
stating that, if instead of being composed of chalk 
and flints, the Hertfordshire and Surry Hills had 
been crystalline, palzeozoic, and eruptive rocks, the 
gravel of Hampstead and Hyde-park would be the 
gold-finding ground of the metropolis, whilst the 
Thames and its mud would only be auriferous where 
the river derived small portions of gold from its 
ancient banks. These opinions, founded on surveys 
of the Ural Mountains, were sustained in the exa. 
mination of all the distant regions of East Siberia, 
of which Sir Roderick gave sketches from the 
writings of Humboldt, Erman, Rose, Hofman, 
Helmersen, &c. In direct contrast to Russia in 
Europe, all this portion of Northern Asia co. 
sists of hard crystalline palseozoic strata, and the 
same associated eruptive rocks as in the Ural. The 
chief masses of detritus occurring near the upper 
affluents of the rivers Jenisei and Lena, in the Tw. 
guska region, N. E. of Jeniseisk, and on the sides of 
the thriving new mining city of Krasnojarsk amount 
to 25 districts, one of which is 200 miles long and 
100 miles broad. The offsets of the Altai mountains 
and their eastern continuation, the Sajanisch, have 
shed off much of this auriferous detritus, which has 
also been found on the Chinese side of the fron- 
tier. An enlarged Mercator’s projection, in great 
part taken from Erman, showed the vast pre 
ponderance of gold detritus in the northem 
hemisphere and the large proportion of it in Si- 
beria ; and it was surmised, that, with the persis- 
tence of the same rocks into Russian America, the 
same results might be expected to follow, but, asin 
Asia and other countries, in special and limited 
tracts only. In stating that the same geological 
conditions prevailed in the Rocky Mountains ani 
their parallels throughout North and South America, 
Sir Roderick explained how closely the Sierra Ne- 
| vada of California agreed in mineral structure with 
| the auriferous rocks of Sibe:‘, and how, as far as 
' the new El Dorado had been }aut open, the auriferous 
detritus on the upper affluents of the Sacramento 
had proved richer than any similarly constituted 
| tract; but he specially cautioned his auditors agains 
| the popular delusion that all the surrounding region 


| throughout several degrees of latitude and longi- 
| tude were likely to prove productive. Taking 
| New or Upper Mexico as an example, he cited the 
recent reports of the intelligent American officers 
| Emory, Abert, and Peck (under General Kearney) 
| which stated, that in all the long spaces watered by 
| the Rio del Norte, flowing westward to Texas or by 
| the Colorado and Gila, emptying themselves into the 
| Pacific (and all passing through {i :cts long occu 
| by civilised men), gold ore was known at three . 
| four spots only, a station south of Santa Fe being 
| principal one. There, again, whatever steady - 
| has been made, has been derived from the grave 
and sand; and though in the beginning fortune bas 
occasionally favoured the speculator who vealurs 
to mine in the solid rock, such enterprises have 
usually been ruinous. When its rich detritus 1s . 
‘ hausted and deep mining is attempted, the same, P 
apprehends,will prove to be the case in Upper Califor 
nia, provided the geological and mineralogical 4 
stants observed in all other regions be not there & 
viated from. These constants, which may almost 
called a law, are found to be perfectly true @ 4 
southern prolongation of the great Apalachisn 
Alleghany chain of the United States, where) Oo 
eastern side, the chloritic and talcose slates, a 
quartz veins in the neighbourhood of porphyry 
other eruptive rocks, have afforded notable url 
tities of gold, the extraction of which bas prov’ 
be remunerative only in the alluvial soil, 
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being freed from the gold, has often reverted to gested, no other than the hyperborean inhabitants 
agricultural use, as detailed in Featherstonhaugh’s of the Ural and Siberia, a people unknown to the 
works. A striking illustration of the law, that gold | ancient civilised world. Had the Romans triumphed 


yeins prove less and less auriferous downwards, is 
seen in the mine of Guadalupe y Calno in Mexico, 


| 


over the Scythians, and colonised what is now 
Siberia, a substitute would there have been found 


of which plans and drawings, procured by Lieut.-col. | for the exhausted mines of the old world, and 
Colquhoun, R.A., who resided in the district, were | the coffers of an impoverished imperial treasury 
exhibited, as well as mineral specimens, showing | would have been filled. It is very remarkable that, 


that veinstones, opened out with British enterprise, 
and at first productive in gold, gradually became 


| 


| 


although Herodotus so clearly pointed to North- 
Western Asia as a seat of gold, Siberia should 


poorer, and in the deep shafts were exclusively not have been known to be auriferous till this cen- 


tiferous. Such, indeed, has been the loss at- 
tending deep gold mining, that ithas passed into a 
proverb with the Spaniards. On the other hand, the 
auriferous gravel and sand of the Brazils and Chili 
have long afforded good and profitable results. The 
Chilian detritus is then described as of a very 
coarse nature, and as the result of former great de- 
nudation, like those of other typical regions, where- 
by the gold with its alloys and their associated ores, 
including much iron, were distributed in plateaux 
and mounds beyond the reach of present deposi- 
tary action. In alluding to our colonies, Sir Ro- 
derick adverted to his own opinion, as publicly 
expressed some years ago, that considering the 
nature of the rocks composing the framework of 
Australia, as described by Count Strzlecki, gold 
would be found to prevail in certain portions of 
that great continent. Such has proved to be the 
case, and he has received specimens of the metal in 
quartz rock from the Blue Mountains north of 
Sydney. In the ridges north of Adelaide, where so 
much fine copper has heen worked out, gold also 
has recently been pretty plentifully discovered in 
the detritus and gravel over upwards of 300 square 
miles, particularly by Mr. John Phillips, an enter- 
prising Cornish miner. And here a hope was ex- 
pressed that Her Majesty’s Government would take 


‘some decided step in declaring how the law regulat- 


ing Mining Royalties was to be applied to our 
valuable Australian colonies. The tracts known to 
produce gold in the Indian seas, Africa, and China, 
were then glanced at: it being now known that, in 
addition to the gold deposits near the sources of 
the Indus and Sutledge, it also existed along the 
northern frontier of China, and, on the authority of 
Gitzlaff, at Yannan, much further to the south. 
The same geological constants which exist in Asia, 
America, and Australia, were then stated to have 
uniformly prevailed throughout Europe, where the 
back bones, or oldest rocks of each tract had alone 
ever been, or were still auriferous; none of the se- 
condary or tertiary rocks which occupy by far the 
largest portion of the present surface having ever 
contained any notable quantity of gold. In Europe 
also the same law has been found to prevail of the 
deterioration of the quality of gold veins in depth ; 
and cases in Hungary were cited, on the authority 
of Mr. Warrington Smyth, where, though by strict 
economy the ore was still extracted at very little 
profit from some deep mines, their upper portions 
had alone been highly productive. Sir Roderick here 
rapidly sketched the physical condition of the Cau- 
casus, Carpathians, Alps, Pyrenees, &c., to indicate 
how the quantities of gold ore they had severally 
contained were in direct relation to the amount of 
ancient rocks in them ; and the exhaustion of gold 
mines in all countries which had been long inha- 
bited, including Egypt, Greece, the Roman Empire, 
and the British Islands, was instanced as a confir- 
mation of the author’s views. _A brief historical re- 
view was then taken of the production of gold from 
the earliest records in Scripture to the present time, 
7 ag how modern researches sustained the truth- 
ge of the words of Job, “there is a vein for 
¢ silver,” and “the earth hath dust of gold.” 
Another striking historical point was, that what had 
? n considered by some persons as a fabulous story 
fae wodotus had recently been connected with 
cts, and that the wild Arimaspes and Essedones, 
With their griffins, from whom the Scythians brought 
such lumps of gold, were, as Humboldt well sug- 








tury, and that in the three previous centuries the 
New World should have alone been the great source 
of gold. The statistical portion of this vast subject 
was incidentally touched upon, and the audience 
was reminded that, as far as evidence could be ob- 
tained, California had produced little more than 
1} million sterling per annum, notwithstanding the 
exertions of a most spirited and adventurous people. 
It was also stated as a very general rule in mining, 
that the richer a vein is, the less is it likely that the 
ore will be diffused throughout a large mass of 
rock; and this was assigned as another reason 
for the inference, that in California, as in other 
parts of America, the great per-centage of gold will 
be confined to a few spots only. Russia had of late 
years exceeded 3} millions sterling per annum, 
which was more than the half of the whole produce 
of the world. As even this great Siberian increase, 
which came suddenly upon us a few years ago, has 
produced no sensible change in the relative value of 
gold, so it was inferred that the extra- production of 
a peculiarly rich spot or two of gold surface-stuff 
in North America, valuable as it now really is, was 
not at all likely to interfere with standards of value 
fixed after the experience of so many ages: for the 
showers of gold found at particular spots upon the 
surface must all be exhausted in a given and proba: 
bly no distant time; whilst silver mines in the 
solid rock would seem to have scarcely any known 
limits to their productive capacity, when the superior 
science of man becomes fully applied to them. In 
conclusion, Sir Roderick repeated that it is essen- 
tially from the broken materials of the tops of the 
older and crystalline rocks of both the old and new 
world, that all great quantities of gold have been 
derived; and he specially adverted to the vast diffi- 
culties which man would have to encounter in 
the extraction and separation of the precious metal, 
if it had not been providentially spread out for his 
use in great heaps resulting from powerful attrition 
under water in former ages. Specimens of gold ore 
from various parts of the world were exhibited, in- 
cluding many from California, among which was a 
fine lump in the quartz rock, acquired by the Right 
Hon. Edward Ellice about thirty years ago. The 
beautiful illustrative specimens, furnished for the 
occasion by Mr. Tennant, were also commented 
upon. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Thursday, Feb. 28th.—Mr. Collier, vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Octavius Morgan exhi- 
bited a brass candlestick, elaborately wrought 
and damasked with silver, of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century, and apparently of Venetian or 
Moorish workmanship. Mr. Bruce exhibited an 
English watch of the earlier half of the last cen- 
tury, the workmanship of Thomas Weeks, and 
an old clock was exhibited at the same time. Mr. 
Akerman communicated sgme remarks on the 
epithet Baal, occasioned by Major Rawlinson’s 
paper on the Assyrian and Babylonian Gods. 
Mr. Akerman contends that the word Baal was 
the epithet, and not the specific name of the deity 
when found in inscriptions, signifying the su- 
preme ve | or protector. A portion was then 
read of a further communication from Mr. Mor- 
gan, on the history of watches, in which he traced 
the successive improvements made in compara- 
tively recent times. 





Thursday, March 7th.—Lord Mahon, the pre- 
sident, in the chair. Lord Londesborough* ex- 
hibited some Anglo-Saxon antiquities, found in a 
barrow on Barnham Downs, opened by him and 
Mr. Wright at the commencement of the present 
week. Mr. Wright communicated a short paper 
descriptive of these articles, which consisted of a 
necklace of twenty-four beads of various sizes, in 
amethystone quartz, glass, and baked earth, a pair 
of shears or scissors, two small knives, an instru- 
ment canst used for ladies’ work (for it was 
evidently the burial place of a female), and 
several other articles in such a state of corrosion 
that it is difficult to guess at their original pur- 
poses. The larger bead, which was of glass, had 
been broken, and for some reason which had 
given it an especial value in the eyes of the pos- 
sessor had been mended with a delicate hoop of 
bronze. Mr. Akerman communicated some re- 
marks on a late exhibition of Anglo-Saxon anti- 
quities found in Northamptonshire ; his object 
was to prove the settlement of the Saxons in this 
island at an earlier period than is generally sup- 
posed, and he added some circumstances which 
seemed to favour this supposition. Major Raw- 
linson exhibited the original rubbings on paper of 
the celebrated inscriptions of Darius at Behistun, 
and gave an interesting account of the difficulties 
he had to overcome in obtaining them, especially 
the Babylonian inscription, which was situated in 
what even the mountain hunters considered to be 
an inaccessible spot in the rock, but which was 
reached by the daring of a Tartar boy. This 
last was an achievement of the greatest impor- 
tance for science, inasmuch as the Babylonian in- 
scription alone furnished the key to the interpre- 
tation of the language of the others, and it is 
now in a condition that threatens its entire de- 
struction within probably not more than two or 
three years. 





THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. 

A corrEsPoNDENT (The Times) has favoured us 
with the subjoined extracts from the letter of Mr. 
Stewart Erskine Rolland, late of the 69th Regi- 
ment, who is now at Nimroud with Captain 
Layard, assisting him in his endeavours to bring 
to light the hidden antiquarian treasures of Nine- 
veh. The difficulties which the gallant and enter- 
prising discoverer has to contend with, owing to 
the limited pecuniary resources at his disposal, 
are dwelt on by our correspondent, who fears 
that the French antiquarian agent recently des- 
patched will, with his much larger funds (30,000/. 
it is stated), materially encroach on the harvest 
of antiquities which would fall to the lot of the 
English nation were Captain Layard’s exertions 
backed by more ample means:— 

“ The first two or three days at Mossul I spent 
in examining the excavations at Koyunjik, where 
fresh slabs are being every day brought to light. 
Two new colossal bulls and two colossal figures 
were discovered while 1 was there, at the entrance 
of the city gates; and the pavement at the gate- 
way, marked with ruts by chariot wheels, was 
also uncovered. I left my wife under Mrs. Ras- 
sam’s care, and accompanied Layard a day’s 
journey to the villages of Baarshekah and Bam- 
yaneh, and to the Mound of Khorsabad. We took 
greyhounds with us, and had a day’s hunting, 
catching seven antelopes. After our return, Mr. 
Layard, Charlotte, and I, and our servants, em- 
barked on a raft, and floated down the Tigris in 
seven hours to this little village of Nimroud, close 
to the large mound, which was the first excavated, 
sending our baggage and horses by land. We 
have since been residing in his house here; it is, 
in fact, little more than a mud hut; but he has 





* It is a curious coincidence, that the new peer took the 
oaths and his seat in the House of Lords on the same night 
that he made this communication to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and we take itas an honoureble pledge, that his lord- 
ship’s attachment to antiquarianism and literature, so grace- 
ful an attribute of nobility, is not diminished,—Ed,jL. G- 
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put in glass windows, a table, and some sofas, and 
made it as comfortable as circumstances will 
admit. Layard has placed a party of the work- 
men under my control, and allowed me to dig 
where I please. I am sinking wells in all direc- 
tions, and am not without hopes of discovering 
subterranean chambers, which I am convinced 
must exist. In one place considerably below the 
level of any of the hitherto discovered monuments, 
a brick arch between two walls of brick has been 
uncovered: it is a puzzle to us all. Another great 
discovery is an immense stone wall of most solid 
masonry inside the brick pyramid. The work- 
men are labouring to force an entrance into it; 
but their progress is necessarily very slow, not 
exceeding a foot or two in a day. But the 
greatest discovery yet made since the earth was 
first turned remains to be told. I will give it you 
in due order. 

“ January 3, 1850.—On the 28th of December, 
Layard and I, with our attendants and two or 
three Arab Sheikhs, started.off to pay a visit to the 
‘Tai,’ on the other side of the ‘Zab. We were 
the first Europeans who had ever visited that 
country. Three hours’ galloping from Nimroud 
brought us to the banks of the stream, which is 
as rapid and broad as the Tigris, and nearly as 
deep, but here, being divided into four branches, 
is fordable. With some difficulty we swam our 
horses across it, getting of course very wet in the 
operation. Our visit here has a threefold object 
—first, to explore the mound of Abou Sheeta, 
which appears to contain a buried city; secondly, 
to make friends between two rival chiefs of the 
Tai; and, thirdly, to promote a reconciliation 
between them and their implacable enemies, the 
Jibours, which will much facilitate Layard’s 
future operations. Our first visit was to the camp 
of the Hawar, who is considered by all the Arabs, 
even by those of the great African desert, to be 
the highest born and noblest among them. He 
is probably the man of most ancient descent 
in the world, reckoning his genealogy far above 
the time of Abraham. He is supported in his 
pretensions to the chieftianship by the noblest of 
the tribe, while his rival, Feras, is supported by 
the Turks and the greater number of the Tai. 
His brother, the handsomest man I have ever 
seen, came out to meet us with 100 horsemen, 
most of whom had come to our village to plunder 
the other day. They galloped madly about the 
plain, brandishing their long spears, shouting 
their war-cry, and escorted us in great state to 
the camp of the Sheikh, where he stood to re- 
ceive us. I never saw so noble or dignified a 
figure ; he is eminently handsome, though ad- 
vanced in years and suffering from ill-health. In 
stature he is gigantic—six feet four or five at 
least, and erect as a pine tree. His tent was a 
spacious one, a load for! three camels, with the 
women’s tents on the one side and that of the 
horses on the other, all under the same covering. 
Mats and cushions were spread on the floor of 
the tent, on which the Hawar, Layard, and I sat, 
as did his brother, his uncle, and others of the 
magnates of the tribe, while the rest stood in a 
semicircle at the door. A noble hunting hawk 
stood on his perch in the centre. We partook of 
spiced coffee, discussed the business on which we 
came, and dined in the tent on a capital stew of 
mutton, pumpkins, rice, and sour milk. After we 
had partaken, the rest of the tribe made their re- 
past, a certain number sitting down together, 
each man rising when he was sutisfied, and a sort 
of master of the ceremonies calling out the name 
of the man who was to succeedhim. There was 
no bustle or indecorum. After dinner they all 
said their prayers. We had set on our tents, 
which, by the way, got very wet crossing the 
river, and we pitched them close to that of the 
Sheikh. The next day the encampment changed 
its quarters. I have seldom seen a more pictu- 
resque sight. ‘The Sheikh’s tent was struck first, 
and the long procession of laden camels, horse- 





men, donkeys, and cattle stretched as far as the 
eye could reach. I calculated that there were 
about 2,000 persons with their camels, horses, and 
cattle. We paid our visit to Feras, the rival Sheikh, 
taking with us the brother of the Hawar. We were 
well received, though not with the same dignified 
courtesy. While we were away the workmen had 
opened a trench, by Layard’s direction, to show 
my wife a certain slab which he had buried; in 
doing so they uncovered three’ eopper cauldrons 
of immense size, and some huge dishes of metal. 
Layard carefully removed the earth from one 
cauldron, which was partially filled with it, and 
discovered an immense variety of ivory ornaments, 
an iron axe-head, and innumerable other articles, 
which for the present I must forbear to mention, 
having promised secrecy. Layard removed as 
many as he could, and covered the rest with 
earth. It is by far the most important discovery 
that has yet been made. He has placed them 
under my charge, and given me the direction of 
the workmen, as he is obliged to go to Mossul 
to make preparations for the removal of the two 
finest colossal lions that have yet been discovered, 
which will, I trust, be on their way to England in 
a month or two. After that we shall cross the 
Zab with our tents, encamp there, and pass our 
time alternately in hunting and digging in the 
mound. You can have no idea of the difficulties 
Layard has to contend with, or the energy, 
talent, perseverance, and shrewdness with which 
he surmounts them, or the exquisite tact and 
good humour with which he manages the dif- 
ferent people he has to deal with. In the first 
place he has nothing but conjecture to guide him 
in his researches; it is literally groping in the 
dark, and all sorts of buried treasures may lie 
within his reach, while, from the very small 
amount of funds placed at his disposal, he is un- 
able to make anything like a proper search, and 
contents himself with sinking trenches almost at 
hazard as it were. 

“ Jan. 6.—Yesterday we removed more than 
thirty metal vases, bowls, and saucers, most beau- 
tifully embossed and engraved, some shields and 
swords, of which the handles remain alone, the 
iron blades being decomposed, and a small marble 
vase. The cups and bowls and other ornaments 
are of some unknown alloy of metals, but they are 
all so encrusted with decomposed and crystallized 
copper, and so fragile, that they cannot be handled 
without great danger, and Mr. Layard is sending 
them home in the state in which he found them, 
without attempting to remove the rust. I spent 
eight hours yesterday scratching them out of the 
clay with my hands, as the operation was too deli- 
cate to allow even a knife to be used. My wife 
was employed the whole night in packing them. 
We may now congratulate the British nation in 
being possessed of an entirely unique collection, 
the value of which is inestimable. The orna- 
ments and sculptures on the vases denote a very 
advanced stage of civilisation. Not the least 
curious of the discoveries are several hundred 
mother-o’-pearl studs, in form exactly resembling 
our shirt buttons.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Geographical, (Expedition by M. Brunner, to 
Explore the Interior of the Middle Island of New Zealand. 
Recent Discovery of an extensive Coal Seam near Erzeroom. 
Coal foundation in the Straits of Mogellan), 84 p.m.—Medical, 
3 p.m.—Royal Academy, (Sir R. Westmacott’s fifth Lecture 
on Sculpture), 8 p.m.,- 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.—Civil En- 
gineers, (Mr. Fairbairn, ‘ On ‘Tubular Girder Bridges), 8 
p-m.—Zoological, (Professor E. Forbes, ‘‘On the Land 
Shells of the Galapagos,” and Papers by Mr. J. E. 
Gray and Mr. Lovell Reeve), 9 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, (Dr. 
L. L. Loewe, ** On the Samaritans’’), 74 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, (Promenade), 8 p.m.— 
Geological, (Mr. Dawson ‘‘On the Metamorphic Rocks of 
Nova Scotia.’”” Mr. E. Hopkins “ On the Structure of 
Crystalline Rocks, and on their Cleavage Planes’’), 84 p.m.— 
London Institution, 7 p.m.—Graphic, 8 p.m.—Pharmaceu- 
tical, 9 p.m.—Ethnological, 8 p.m.—Literary Fund, (An- 
niversary), 2 p.m. 








Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p m,—R. g, 
Literature, 4 pm.—Royal Academy, (Mr. Leslie’s fifth 
Lecture on Painting), 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, (The Astronomer Royal, “ Op 
the Present State and Prospects of Terrestrial Magnetism) 
83 p.m.—Statistical, (Auniversary', 3 p.m. . 

Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Westminster Medical, 8 
p-m. 








FINE ARTS. 

Ritratto di Vittoria Colonna. Portrait of the 
Marchioness of Pescara, painted by M. Angelo 
Buonarrotti; folio. London, Rolandi. Molini, 

M. Campanarti having become possessed of this 
picture, “on panel 4 feet 2} inches high, and 
3 feet 3 inches wide,” has here submitted to 
the public an engraving and account of it, and 
his reasons for attributing it to M. Angelo. The 
statement is interesting, and the argument feasi- 
ble. The life of this very beautiful and very 
famous lady (to whom M. Angelo addressed 
verses as lover-like and devoted as 'l'asso did to 
any Leonora) is prefixed, to show her intimacy 
with the sublime artist, and that he painted her 
portrait, and also introduced it in several of his 
greatest works. 

The portrait in question was obtained by Lord 
Berwick in Naples, some forty years ago, and at 
the sale of his property at Atlingham Hall, was 
purchased by Mrs. Hand, at whose death it came 
under the hammer of Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son, and in January, 1848, was sold by them as 
the portrait of an Abbess, painted by Bronzino, 
That thousands of inferior pictures are sold under 
famous names, we all witness every day; but it 
does sometimes happen that really splendid pro- 
ductions find their way to the market, incognito, 
with but poor names attached. Thus M. Cam- 
panari instances Mr. Rogers’ Raphael, “ Christ 
Praying in the Garden,” as having been bought 
at Messrs. Christies’ by Mr. S. Woodburn, for 35s. 
In like manner, he says, he ™ up this M. 
Angelo, on the back of which he discovered 1 
seal inscribed “ Felice Marignano,” which led him 
to its identification. The story is too long for us 
to tell, but he traces the probable means by which 
the Portrait in the possession of the heir of Vit- 
toria Colonna might pass, on his disgrace and 
banishment by the Pope, into the hands of 4 
Carafa (Marignano), and be transported from 
Rome to Naples. The investigation is altogether 
a curious one, and curiously illustrated from 
Italian publications and literature. For this alone 
it is well worthy of perusal, and we think, even 
supposing M. ee ce ae be disputed, 
that neither Seb. del Piombo nor Bronzino cau 
have any claim to this portrait, and that there 's 
strong ground in support of its being truly what 
the writer contends.* 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Paris, Wednesday. 


Poriticat doctors affirm that this country is agall 
marching headlong to another terrible revolution; 
and, though revolutions are things with which the 
Literary Gazette has no concern, and for which it 
naturally entertains mortal antipathy, I cannot 
refrain from mentioning that there exists a literary 
indication that the doctors aforesaid are not alto- 
gether in the wrong. I allude to the fact that, at 
present, dramas founded on the fearful events ° 
the First Revolution, and bringing forward, in their 
proper names and persons, the great, sanguinary, 
and ferocious actors therein, are again the order 0 
the day. This was the case just before the Revo- 
lution of 1848; and now, as then, it must be aol 
sidered a symptom of the disturbed state of publ’ 





* Itis odd enough that, in the newspapers this en 
packet is announced as having arrived at Last 
Leghorn with M. Angelo’s original design fy “Tn 
Judgment, painted for the Sistine ,Chapel in ON. 
Oil! P? Surely this must be a jest. Ed. L, @ 
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oa ae opinion, and a proof that the Parisian population, good,and even official authority, that theremainsof| Some time back I noticed, as one of the most 

taken en masse, has an insatiable craving for poli- | Mirabeau were not, as has been generally stated, | lamentable features of the times, that booksellers 
oyal, On tical excitement, stronger far than the noisy strife scattered to the winds when dragged by the| and periodical proprietors were driven to the sad 
ngnetom), of parties in the Legislature, the fierce contro- | furious populace from his tomb in the Pantheon, | expedient of offering lottery tickets as a premium 
fedical, 8 yersy of newspapers, or the outrageous brawling | but were piously secreted by some of the great|to purchasers and subscribers. In the lowest 
nelectoral clubs. Nor can it be contradicted by | orator’s admirers, and were subsequently buried | depth, as Milton tells us, there is always a lower 

— any one that the representation of revolutionary |in the eemetery of a small village near Paris, | still; and now we have one of our principal semi- 

dramas is immensely mischievous, inasmuch as it named Clamart. Since then frequent attempts | literary semi-political publications gravely offer- 

; of the dazzles the imaginations, and excites the passions | have been made to ascertain the precise spot in| ing “a gold pin or a brooch, ornamented with 
, Angelo of the inflammable population of this cauldron-like | which they lie. The Provisional Government, | diamonds,” to every person who will subscribe for 

Molini. city—teaching them to admire what they should | after the Revolution of February, caused a minute | a year certain. And as competition always begets 

d of this shun, to practise what they should abhor, and | search to be made after them; and only recently | marvels, we shall no doubt soon see booksellers 
igh, and preparing them for any desperate deedjof violence | another attempt to discover them was made. But| engaging to supply legs of mutton to their custo 
nitted to or of blood. On this point, too, the Revolution of | thus far all these efforts have been unavailing. | mers, and newspaper proprietors offering sets of 
f it, and 48 is an example; fur no one who was in Paris | Nevertheless, all hopes of discovering the remains crockery to those who will venture to take a 
lo. The for some months previously can deny that the | of the remarkable man have not vanished; and if| quarter’s abonnement. 
ont feasi- revolutionary plays, and especially Dumas’ Maison | they can be found, they will no doubt be piously | A new printing machine, just invented by a 
nd ‘very Rouge, precipitated that disastrous convulsion— | collected, and deposited in a monument worthy of Frenchman, is destined, it is said, to make a sort 
dressed nay, it was actually to the singing of a song from | his fame. |of revolution in the press, inasmuch as it will 
> did to one of them ( Mourir pour la Patrie) that the revo- The Literary Society of this capital not only | greatly reduce the cost of producing books, news- 
intimacy lution was effected, and its triumph celebrated. watches over the individual and corporate interests | papers, and periodicals, by preventing the wear 
inted her Of the revolutionary dramas which at present | of its members, but takes cognisance of facts which | and tear of type, lessening mechanical labour, 
ral of his indicate the bad state of public sentiment and | affect private character. We have had this week | effecting the folding of sheets, and doing a multi- 

prepare for the coming revolution the principal | an example of its surveillance: M. de Calonne, one | tude of other marvels. To mechanics—especially 
by Lord seem likely to be Camille Desmoulins, now repre- | of its members, a feuilletoniste of some note, lately | type-founders ‘and pressmen—the new machine 
, and at senting amidst much enthusiasm at the Porte St.| charged M. Fiorentino, an Italian, who is well} will be disastrous: but it will cause proprietors of 
fall, was Martin, and Charlotte Corday, by Ponsard, author | known as a writer on music in the Constitutionnel, | journals and publishers to sing for joy, and will 
it came of the tragedy of Lucréce, which made such a tre- | the Corsaire, and other journals, with accepting | give men of letters, by the increased facility of 
nd Man- mendous noise some time ago. The former is | presents from the persons he criticised, and with | publication, better chances of obtaining employ- 
them as written for the mob, the latter for the fashionable | abusing those who did not take the precaution of} ment. It has already, I hear, been patented in 
Bronzino, and intelligent audiences of the Théatre Fran-| bribing him. As an answer to this grave cliarge, | England, and will soon, no doubt, be in active 
old under gais; but the spirit of both is the same, and the | Fiorentino sent Calonne a challenge. Calonne| operation among you. Here, it has created quite 
y; but it effect will no doubt be identical. From the title | stated certain facts within his knowledge to the|a sensation in the newspaper and _ publishing 
\did_pro- of Ponsard’s play you will see that the loathsome | gentlemen he selected as his seconds, and they | worlds. 

incognito, monster Marat, and the murderess Corday—that | decided that, under the circumstances, he was not 
M. Cam- petticoated Brutus—must needs be the principal | bound to give Fiorentino satisfaction. The latter, NOTES FROM ABROAD, 

« Obrist personages, and with them we are to have Verg- | with, it must be confessed, considerable impu- Vienna, 1st March.—Yesterday will be a me- 
1 bought neaud, Danton, Sigyes, and I know not how many | dence, published in the Corsaire a notice that Ca-| morable day indeed in the dramatic annals of 
1, for 35s. other of the revolutionary fraternity. Ponsard |lonne had refused him a hostile meeting, but| Austria—the Prophet of Meyerbeer was repre- 

this M. (whose play, by the way, was read the other night | without stating why. Feeling this to be a reflec- | sented for the first time. Before mid-day a crowd 
overed a in the salon of the Minister{of the Interior) makes | tion on the character of Calonne, the Literary | began to assemble at the doors of the royal thea- 
h led him his hideous hero as hateful as he can; but still | Society called on him for an explgnation. A/|tre, and at two o’clock it became so dense that 
ng for us the general effect of his play is, as Chateaubriand | Committee, or as it was called, a Jury of Disci-| troops had to be called out. On the opening of 
by which said of Lamartine’s Girondists, to “ gild the guil- } pline, was immediately appointed, and Calonne was | the doors the rush was tremendous, and the en- 
r of. Vit lotine.” As for the Porte St. Martin drama, it is | summoned before it. He was there able to pro-| trance to the pit having been blocked up, the peo- 
race and scomplete apology for, and exaggerated lauda- | duce proof that his accusation against Fiorentino | ple passed into the boxes and descended to the pit 
nds of tion of, Robespiérre, Danton, Foucquier-Tinville, | was well founded, and the Committee accordingly . means of ladders. The boxes were crammed 
ted from and other ruffians; and, from the manner in which | declared that he had not tarnished his character | to excess by the élite of Viennese society, and even 
together these wretches are welcomed, it is evident that | by making a false charge, or by refusing the duel. | the lobbies were crowded. The Emperor and all 
fed from they stand high indeed in the esteem of the Pa- | It is not forthe sake of the Italian that I mention | the Royal Family were present. Meyerbeer him- 
this alone risian populace. these facts, but to show you the admirable esprit | self presided in the orchestra. The first act was 
ink, even In literature, too, as in the drama, the revo- | de corps which exists among the literary men of| not very warmly received: the second was loudly 
» disputed, lutionary spirit is strongly displayed. Michelet | this country, and the high sense of honour to point’ Re in the third the enthusiasm was very 
zino call has brought out another volume of his “ His-| which it gives rise. England, unfortunately, can-| great, and in the fourth the audience seemed al- 
t there is tory of the First Revolution,” every page teem- | not parallel this, for so far from forming a united | most frantic with delight. People who have not 


ruly what 


————— 


ing with that vehement revolutionary enthusiasm 
which makes him so popular among the students. 
We have also instalments of some five or six His- 


fraternity, her literary men, generally speaking, 
are hostile one to another. 


witnessed it can have no idea of the furious enthu- 
siasm of these good Germans when once their ad- 


a ° The Académie Frangaise held its annual sitting | miration is fairly excited. Meyerbeer was called 
E. tories of the First and Last Revolutions by au- | on Monday; and, according to previous announce- | on the stage again and again, and shouted at with 

thors of lesser note. Louis Blanc, moreover, we | ment, distributed its principal prizes for scientific | an intensity which made the walls shake; and 
) are told, is about to resume his, which was in- | discoveries. Among them were a medal to Mr.| when the curtain fell,he was, in spite of his re- 
sdnsslen. pases y bin political exploits and subsequently | Hind, of Mr. Bishop’s Observatory at London, | sistance, again dragged forward and solemnly 
ry is again y his exile; and we have no end of pamphlets | for the discovery of the planets Iris and Flora, | crowned with laurel. At one time it was feared 
7 olaton; - the Revolution, together with a whole legion | and Lalande’s medal to Mr. Galle, of Berlin, for| that Vienna would have been deprived of the 
which the h goodly volumes exalting or abusing it and its | the discovery of the planet Neptune, on Le Ver- | pleasure of seeing the Prophet. One of the great 
= whieh it wo In this class we may even include a/rier’s calculation. All the great prizes were | court functionaries who attended the rehearsals 
p pence weighty two volume work, just published, by M.|earried off by foreigners, and the French feel | insisted that the scene in the cathedral should be 


3 a, literary 
2 not alto- 


tineaux Joly, entitled Histoire du Sonderbund. 
On art the revolution has not very strongly 
placed its mark, and the resources of art are not 


greatly mortified thereat. In the course of the 
sitting, M. Flourens, the perpetual secretary, in 


changed, on the ground that it was disrespectful 
to the church; Meyerbeer flatly refused to consent 


ot that, at accordance with French custom, delivered a to this, and declared that he would sooner pay the 
events 0 how, generally yy ope to spread the revolu- | pompous but not altogether unmerited eulogium | 20,000 florins which the preparation of the opera 
rd, in theit baie spirit. A few revolutionary songs set to} on Mr. Benjamin Delessert, a deceased member | had cost. At length, by the interference of royalty, 
nguinary, cite few pictures of barricades, liberty, and | of the Academy, of some scientific eminence as a | the great composer was allowed to have his way. 
ne order of a me few statues and busts of the Re- botanist, but widely known as the founder of| Madame Sontag in Paris.—We have delayed a 
the Revo- . c—a host of paltry lithograph ‘portraits of | Savings’ Banks in this country, and as a generous | little to notice the concerts of Madame Sontag, in 
ist be con- the "gs Democratic and Socialist leaders— benefactor of the poor. » Paris, though our accounts from that capital 
e of public at reread portraits of the heroes of the First Among the minor items of literary news may | stated that she had obtained one of the greatest 

pir _— by David—and, finally, several chalk | be mentioned the death, at a very advanced age, | successes that has been witnessed for many a day. 
a af ra ter statuettes, symbols and personifications | of M. Monteil, author of the Histoire des Fi angais | Her singing is represented as truly magnificent, 
this week, ® @ Republic, the Revolution, the Marseillaise, | des divers Etats (that “ badge of all his tribe,”— | and the profound critic of Galignani’s compares 
er 0 a all that we have: among the whole set | poverty—was his also, notwithstanding his well- | it to the thrilling of the lark in its heavenward 
oil. “ln h e. except perhaps David’s portraits, which | won literary renown), and the translator of Mr. | flight. She has already given three concerts, and 
/ ave the slightest chance of reaching posterity. | Mackinnon’s “ History of Civilisation and Public | the last appears to have created greater enthu- 





ou may have heard that it is believed, on 





Opinion.” 





siasm than the first. People who remember her 
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when she was last on the stage are astonished at 
the small change which the lapse of years and 
the cares of wedded life and maternity have made 
in her person. A gallant feuilletoniste pays her 
the graceful compliment of insisting that she 
must be not Madame Sontag, but her own daugh- 
ter, and that she and Mr. Lumley are imposing 
on the public. The concerts, we learn, are in 
their way a sort of political demonstration, as 
the élite of the aristocracy have taken them under 
their peculiar patronage, and manifest positive 
pleasure in figuring in all the glory of fashionable 
costume and glittering diamonds, with dashing 
equipages and troops of lackies at a place 
which, just after the Revolution of February, was 
notorious as the rendezvous of the most Solees 
and sanguinary of the ultra clubs. As was stated 
in our letters from Paris, Mr. Lumley had to en- 
counter the bitter opposition of composers and 
musicians, who pretended that the old estab- 
lished musical societies of the Conservatoire would 
be injured by allowing him the use of their estab- 
lishment. ‘They were not content with using 
their influence with the government against him, 
on the ground of his being an Englishman, but set 
the newspapers to attack him, and got up a coali- 
tion to prevent him from forming an orchestra 
and chorus. But Mr. Lumley temperately, but 
firmly, resisted this scandalous injustice (the more 
scandalous from the fact that the leaders in it 
are under great obligations to the English pub- 
lic) and the consequence is, that he has triumphed 
over newspaper abuse, coalition, and all. 

Meyerbeer has arrived in Berlin to superintend 
the rehearsals of the Prophete. 

Jenny Lind is also there, but whether to be in- 
duced to sing, or to pass through in silence, as in 
two late instances, is not stated. A letter signed 
by P. T. Barnum, in the New York Herald, an- 
nounces his having prevailed upon her to accept 
the offered engagement for America, accompanied 
by Benedict the composer and pianist, and Bel- 
letti the baritone singer, He states that among 
other temptations offered to her she had resisted 
one of great amount for St. Petersburgh and 
another in England, including 12001. to sing at the 
Great Industrial Exhibition in 1851, and a con- 
siderable sum for a Grand Sacred Concert in 
Westminster Abbey. [Apropos of the Indus- 
trial offer: if singing came within the class of 
competition, would not Jenny carry off the prize 
of 50001. besides? Ep. Z. G.] 

The Byroniana, publishing in America by Mr. 
“G, G. Byron”? if we may judge from the notice 
of Part 2, in the New York Literary World, does 
not fulfil the promise of any novelty worthy of 
observation. It seems to be sheer hook-making. 

The Artistic Lotlery of French Arts is appointed 
to be drawn at Paris on the 28th proximo. 

Sr. Sabatelli, one of the best of the Italian 
school of painting, died at Florence on the 10th 
ult., aged 78. 








THE DRAMA. 

Strand Theatre.—Mr. Tom Taylor's version of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, produced here on Monday 
night, is one of the most successful adaptations of 
a popular story we have ever seen on the stage. 
The narrative itself is so simple, and at the same 
time dramatic, and presenting so many salient 
points which are striking when put into action, 
that the usual fragmentary effect of such adapta- 
tions is not produced; but the whole piece, al- 
though in the second act greatly to be improved 
by compression, runs pleasantly on. ‘The passa- 
ges from the original work are so well arranged, 
and the new ones necessary to connect them to- 
gether so carefully put in, and in such good keep- 
ing, that the oneness of effect is scarcely at all im- 
paired, and the result of a good drama, without 
sacrificing the leading features of the tale, is ar- 
rived at. The piece is in three acts, in the first of 


the squire, and the ladies of quality, and ending 
with a country dance; in the second, the fair, in- 
troducing the stories of the spectacle dealer and 
the cosmogonist, with the flight of Olivia, and, in 
the third, her return, in a scene almost painfully 
pathetic, and the prison scenes. The acting was 
from beginning to end excellent, and the scenery 
and dresses correct and appropriate. Mr. Farren, 
as the Vicar, louked a little too wise but acted with 
great taste and feeling. Mrs. Glover’s Mrs. Prim- 
rose was beyond praisé—a thorough conception of 
the character artistically worked out—in itself 
such an attraction as ought to fill the theatre for 
weeks. Mrs. Stirling’s Olivia was beautifull 
rendered, and the various inferior characters well 
acted, especially the Miss Skegs of Mrs. Leigh 
Murray. The whole performance was received 
with genuine and hearty applause. A question 
has arisen between the present adaptor and Mr. 
Stirling Coyne about priority of right in the idea 
of this drama; but as the Vicar of Wakefield was 
dramatised by Dibdin more than five and twenty 
years ago, there is little to quarrel about. 
Olympic.—This theatre was abruptly closed on, 
Thursday evening, for which various reasons are 
assigned; one significant fact is that on Wednes- 
day evening not one person paid in the boxes. 








QRIGINAL POETRY. 
THE DEAF MUSICIAN, 


He sat beside the harpsichord, 
Its keys he wildly swept, 
A strain divine arose, but lo! 
The aged minstrel wept. 
The light of fire was in his eye, 
Its rays shone bright and clear, 
Yet low he bowed his head, and cried, 
Alas! I cannot hear,’’ 


“Oh! music, key-note of my soul, 

Thy melody hath fied, 

And [ from all earth’s harmony 
Am shrouded as the dead!” 

He paused, and o’er his troubled brow 
Joy’s gentler feelings strayed ; 

He upwards gazed, and hymns of love 
With adoration played. 


A strain sublime mysteriously 
Throughout the chamber passed ; 

It was a dirge-like melody— 
It was the minstrel’s last. 

He sat beside the harpsichord, 
Again the strings he swept ; 

It was the death-note of the swan — 
Beethoven’s spirit slept! 

Farnham, Eutry VARNDELL. 








RUM 1S DULL. 


(“Rum continues Dull.” See Bristol Trade Report of 
March Ist, in the Times of Saturday the 2und.] 
O what can we expect, 
Although the town is full; 
Can merriment exist, 
When even Rum is Dail? 
In Parliament, ’tis said, 
Of measures there’s a mull; 
Excise and Customs reft, 
Janaica Rum is Dull. 
In publishing all's fiat, 
Authors tap their scull; 
But there they knock in vain 
At brains, for Rum is Dull. 
The theatres are void, 
And their receipts are null; 
They look like empty casks, 
And all cause Rum is Dull. 
Oar spirits are qnite sunk: 
Gin, whisky, brandy, stul- 
tify; and as fur Wine 
?Tis bosh, since Rum is Dull. 
The Temperance folks more low, 
At their poor swipes now pull; 
No contrast them elates 
Whilst all like Rum‘tis Dull! 
No one the flowers of mirth 
Think it worth while to cull; 
Fun, jest, and joy are dead, 
*Tis Lent and Ram is Dull! 
The times are out of joint, 
The earth lies in a lull, 
How strange, ina Rum World, 
To find that Rum is Dall. 
TEUTHA 





which is the hay-field scene, introducing Burchell, 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 

“ Durham (y¢ City) is famed for seven things — 
Wood, Water, and Pleasant Walks, Law and 
Gospel, Old Maids and Mustard.” —Popyla 
North Countrie saying. 

Tue beauties of the first three celebrities of this 

English Zion are undoubtedly unsurpassed in the 

whole of the North of England; the other typ 

form so numerous a class, that they may be said 
to embrace nearly the whole portion of the upper 
grades of suciety within the bounds of the city; 
and, as touching the concluding two—to vit, 

“ Old Maids and Mustard,” they are, as every one, 

I think, will allow, just as nearly allied, both in 

their natures and properties, as misers and tnoney, 

First, then, Old Maids :—For a long, very long, 

series of years, the city of Durham has enjoyed 

a more than abundant share of old maggotty youny 

ladies, otherwise “ old virgins,” (vide Durham Re 

gisters) whose peculiarly picturesque appearance 
in dress, gait, or person, instantly betrays 
their “aunciente maydenhode” wherever ani 
whenever you meet them, whether in unos, or 
singly, or in duos, trios, or quartos. Less than 
sixty years ago, one of the trios (sisters by the 
bye) were of that singularly forbidden aspect that 
they were popularly known in and around the 
city by the popular cognomens of “ Plague, Pe. 
tilence, and Famine!” * At no very distant epoch 

Durham was highly celebrated for the manufac. 

ture and superior quality of its mustard; but now, 

alas! other places more favourably situated for 

trade and commerce have superseded it, and a 

the present day-— 

Its honours are gone, and its glories all flown, 
And it is no longer a fam’d Mustard towa! 
I conclude with a short sketch from the early his- 
tory of this now much used and _ healthful condi- 
ment:—“ Prior to the year 1720, there was no 
such luxury as mustard in its present form at our 
tables. At that time the seed was coarsely 
pounded in a mortar, as coarsely separated from 
the integument, and in that rough state prepared 
for use. In the year mentioned, it occurred to 
an old woman of the name of Clements, residing 
in Durham, to grind the seed in a mill, and pass 
it through the several processes which are resoried 
to in making flour from wheat. ‘The secret she 
kept for many years herself, and in the period of 
her exclusive possession of it, supplied the prin- 
cipal parts of the kingdom, and, in particular, the 
metropolis, with this article. George I. stamped 
it with fashion by his approval. Mrs. Clemeais 
as regularly twice a-year travelled to Londonanl 
the principal towns throughout England for orders 
as any tradesman’s rider of the present day; and 
the old lady contrived to pick up not only a decent 
pittance, but what was then thought a tolerable 
competence. From this woman’s residing it 

Durham, it acquired the name of ‘ Durham Mus 

tard.’ ” 

A saying, about the ancient city of Durham, 
also occurs in a trio of urban celebrities, in lw 
modo: —“ Bishop's Auckland for the Bishop's Palace 
and Jock’s Row. Durham for wealthy priess 
old maids, good mustard, simple magistrates, au! 
uncorrupt jurors. Darlington for quakers, tammy 
weavers, and a bad foundation.” 

P. B., nr. D., in com. Dunston, Jan. 1850. 


M. A. D. 








VARIETIES. 

The Grand Industrial Exhibition has we 
with a corresponding movement in France, ad 
a report to the President, by M. Dumas, Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Agriculture, has been 
published in the Moniteur. It recommends the 
appointment of a Committee of Co-operation : 
take the necessary measure to enable the Frene 





* With eqnal, if not greater propriety, they might bare 


been named, “ Envy, Hatred, and Malice.” 
t The highest and lowest places in the town, bol 
gards position and external appearances, 
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competing exhibition to transmit their produc- 
tions in safety to London and their — in 
the exhibition, which will, no doubt, be readily 
arranged with our Royal Commissioners. The 
Minister also announces that two French dele- 
gates will be appointed to attend in 1851, and 
publish @ report on the proceedings. Another 
previous mission of eminent scientific men, 
chemists, engineers, manufacturers, &c., &c., is 
contemplated, to consult with their English 
brethren on preliminary measures. All this is 
most satisfactory. Such embassies are worth all 
the protocols that ever were issued for the promo- 
tion of peace, harmony, and prosperity, among 
the Nations of the Earth! In Belgium, similar 
steps are being taken, and communications with 
London will be immediately organised. 

“The Quickest Voyage to Australia—Great 
Circle Sailing.” (Morning Herald, March 6.)— 
The Literary Gazette was amongst the first of the 
public press to call the attention of nautical men 
to the great discovery of Mr. Towson, in the im- 
portant question of “ Great Circle Sailing.” Since 
then, Towson’s tables to facilitate the practice of 
great circle sailing have been tested by Captain 
Godfrey, of the ship “ Constance,” with the most 
complete success, and the Morning Herald of 
Wednesday gives a gratifying account of the ex- 
periment. ‘I'he following is the Herald's account: 
—“The mariner is directed to choose his maxi- 
mum latitude, and Captain Godfrey chose the 
parallel of 55 deg.; this voyage disappointed his 
expectations; although shorter than the average 
time, it was not the shortest voyage ever made. 
He discovered that in lat. 55 deg. the winds were 
light and unsteady; he therefore returned to the 
parallel of 50 deg., and his experience has proved 
that the composite track on the parallel of 50 deg. 





is the shortest practical route to Australia, although | 


in theactual number of miles it exceeds the route 
of the higher parallel by 150; yet the advantage 
of wind more than compensates for the increased 
distance. The next voyage he brought this experi- 
ence into operation, and has accomplished the 
shortest voyage ever known. The composite | 
route to Australia does not differ from other | 
voyages until the mariner has reached the lat. | 
%tdeg.S. Having cleared the trades’ winds, he | 
shapes his route on the are of a great circle, | 
varying his course by compass; as the latitude of | 
the ship varies, so he sails as near to these | 
courses as the winds will permit. This part of 
the voyage is about 3,480 miles, and brings the 
ship 68 deg. of lat. nearer her destination, she 
then Tuns due east to the parallel 50; about 
72 deg. 40 min. of longitude, about 4,300 miles, 
and then leaves that parallel by the route of a 
great circle for her destination. This last named 
part of her voyage is 1,865 miles, and about 4-3 
deg. of longitude, making altogether from the 
commencement of the composite track 8,145 miles, 
whereas the same voyage ty the Cape and thence 
to Adelaide, by Mercators’ sailing is 9,080 
ae making a saving in distance of 935 miles, 
; sides an equal saving of time from the uniform 
avourable winds that blow in these latitudes. 

The Rev. James Landon.—The death of this 
gentleman on the 2nd instant, at Aberford, of 
a he was Vicar, is announced in the obituary 
ofthe week. He was a Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and brother to the late Dean of Wor- 
cester; and both uncles to L. E. L. In the earlier 
Part of her literary career, she passed some time 
at Aberford, and saw a good deal of the country 
= the most intellectual society of Yorkshire, 
ofher observations on which (then new scenes to 
fe ", of London education) many traces are to he 

in her subsequent compositions. Miss 
“a always spoke with grateful recollections 

- happiness of this visit. 
. nie. W. J. Fox has brought a bill 
@ he e¢ House of Commons for th- promotion 
cular Education in England ..d Wales. 
on. Member made an eloquent speech on 








the occasion, and explained the leading principles 

of the proposed plan. In the House of Lords 

also an interesting debate took place on this im- 

portant subject; and it is to be hoped that no 

clashing between Church and Dissent will longer 
revail to keep the people out of this invaluable 
oon. 

Literary Novelties.—A_ species of local periodi- 
cal publication appears to have started up to sup- 
ply particular classes or bodies with information 
connected with their immediate pursuits.— The 
Marylebone Literary and Scientific Gazette has 
issued two numbers of miscellaneous matter for the 
members of the Marylebone Institution; and the 
Whittington Club has also published a similar 
production bearing upon its doings.— The College 
Magazine—London: Law. Cambridge: M‘Mil- 
lan. Oxford: Parker—is another performance of 
a like nature (only a little more general), of 
which Nos. 2 and 3 (No. | we have not seen) con- 
tain some clever papers. Indeed we may say of 
all, that they are well calculated to spread a taste 
for literature and improvement in those among 
whom they are destined to circulate. 

Penny Banks.—Are we indeed becoming penny 
wise, and, at the same time, not pound foolish? 
Let the establishment and increase of Penny 
Banks test the question. We have before us the 
report on one of these institutions in Whitechapel, 
where, on Monday last, there had been, from 
January 30, 7,723 deposits, from 2,101 depositors, 
and the amount 239/, 19s. 4d. Under proper 
management, and certain security (not Savings’ 
Banks security), such places are undoubtedly 
well calculated to promote frugal and prudent, 
self-supporting habits among even the poorest of 
toe working classes; and, as such, deserve every 
public encouragement. 

Sir John Franklin.—Accounts from California, 
of the date of the 30th December, afford a glim- 
mering of hope (via Kamtskatka) that Sir John 
Franklin and his companions have bten dis- 


covered somewhere connected with the north-. 


west passage. God send the news may be true, 
but the rumour is of an unsubstantial nature. 

Britannia Tubular Bridge.—The first trains 
assed through this stupéndous work on Tuesday 
ast. Mr. Stephenson, accompanied by many 
friends, engineers, and others who have laboured 
on the undertaking, tested it strength by passing 
through the tubes at various speed (generally 
slow and resting at times on the centres of the 
spans) with weights far beyond the utmost by 
which it can ever be tried when in actual use. 
Heavily laden waggons and other conveyances, to 
the extent of 300 tons, were dragged through by 
the locomotives, and the severest trials only pro- 
duced a deflection of four-tenths of an inch; 
whereas the tube would without injury bear a 
deflection of 13 inches. It was estimated that a 
dead weight in the centre of 1,000 would be borne 
with ease. There were greatrejoicings. The two 
tubes are to be braced together with stays to 
counteract oscillation; and thus in four years 
this prodigious Iron Tunnel in Air will be com- 
pleted. 

The late Robert Liston.—The subscription for 
a statue to commemorate the great talents of this 
eminent surgeon; having amounted to only the 
insufficient sum of 7501, it was agreed at a 
meeting of the Subscribers (Lord Anglesey in 
the chair) that it should be expended on four 
marble busts, and a gold medal to be awarded 
annually to the best proficient in surgery by the 
Council of the London University. The busts are 
to be assigned to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London University, the Royal Infirmary Edin- 
burgh, and the family of Mr. Liston. 

w Diorama. — The Castle of Stolzenfels 
on the Rhine, painted by Nicholas Meister of 
Cologne, and the Shrine of the Nativity at Bethle- 
hem, painted by the late M. Renoux, from a 
Sketch by David Roberts, are the two new attrac- 
tions of the Regent’s Park. The first exhibits a 





Sunset, and is enlivened by a capital tlimderstorm; 
not so dark as it was said the brows of our gra- 
cious Queen were when some Prussian etiquette 
interfered with the placing of Prince Albert. 
The Sunset is very rich; perhaps the effect on the 
trees is even more decided than we should deem 
natural; but the whole is exceedingly pic- 
turesque and fine. The castle, the river, the 
distant mountains, and the changes of light 
and at:nosphere complete a scene of great interest. 
Nor is the Shrine less attractive. In itself an ob- 
ject ofsolemn import, the pencil of Roberts and the 
pallet of Renoux have done equal justice to the 
architecture and religious splendour of the place. 
It is seen by day, and then as illuminated at night; 
and both views (as well as that of Stolzenfels) 
are remarkable for their extraordinary perspec- 
tive and general beauty. 

Picturesque Tour to the Britannia Bridge.—This 
is also a Panoramic Exhibition, but differs from 
the preceding in presenting a series of six 
separate scenes, divided from each other by the 
drawing up and descent of a curtain, embellished 
with a map of England from London to the 
Menai Straits. We begin with Primrose-hill and 
the terminus, have then Wolverton, Birmingham, 
Chester by moonlight (and a splendid moon), 
Conway and the Bridge. They are in various 
styles, and grand specimens of landscape art, (by 
Mr. J. W. Allen.) The mode of exhibiting them 
is rather “slow;” for there is a sort of account 
or lecture to fill up the pauses, and it is of an 
incongenial character, embracing such matters as 
descriptions of Stowe, Warwick Castle, and 
Vase, and other subjects hardly worth notice on 
a railroad journey. But the exhibition deserves 
public favour. The subjects are allied to new 
phases in the world’s progressive history; and 
the artist has displayed talent of no common 
order in portraying them. 

Extraordinary Desire.—In France we observe 
by the late trials for riot, the Felons are all 
advocates for Liberty and Equality. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Blair’s (Dr.) Some Account of Yellow Fever, Svo., cloth, 21s. 

Briddon’s (J.) Diseases of the Horse and Cow, 12mo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Butler’s (Bishop) Works, new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Ils. 

Copley’s Cottage Comforts, 20th edition, 12mo, c'oth, 
2s, 6d. 

Epps’ (Jno.) Domestic Homeopathy, 5th edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 

——— Homeopathy and Principles Explained, 8vo, 5s. 

Grant’s Beauties of Modern British Poetry, 12mo, c'oth, 
3s. 6d. . 

Hadfield’s (Mrs.) Sprays from He:igrows, 12mo, cloth, 4s, 6d, 

Hall’s (J. T.) Life and Death in Ireland, 12mo., Is. 

Kennedy’s (B. H.) Palestrize Latinew, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Monro’s (Rev. E.) Parochial Work, 8vo, cloth, 9s, 

Piteairn’s Perfect Peace, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Poetee Greecee, Part I.. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Part II., 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Science of Life, new edition, 18:0, cloth, 2s. 

Silvestres Paleography, by Sir F. Modden, 2 vols., royal 8yo, 
cloth, 12. 16s. 

Smith's (Rev. J. H.) Sermons, vol, II., 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Sophismsof Free Trade, 4th edition, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 

Southey’s Life, vol. III., post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Stow’s (D.) Training Sys'em, 8th edition, post 8vo, cloth, 
6 


Ss. 

Summer’s Apostolic Preaching, 9th edition, 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

——— Records of Creation, 6th edition, Svo, cloth, I(s. 6d. 

——— Cambridge Education, part I., 12mo, boards 
4s. 6 





parts ] and 2, complete, 7s 6d 
Willis’s (N. P.) People I have Met With, post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Willmott’s (Rev. R, A.) Precisus Stones, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1850 1850 hm 5 





March 9 . 12 10 46°5| March 13. . .12 9 42°6 
10. . «— 10 310} — 9 259 
as ai 15. — 9 89 
12. « »— 9 890 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To Z: A. B,—We fear we must say “ declined.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


—-—— 


Tue Directors oF tage Royrar Irattran Opera 
beg most respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
Subscribers, and the Public, that the Season of 1850 
will commence on SATURDAY, MARCH 16th, 


WITH WEBER'S GRAND OPERA DER 
FREISCHUTZ. 


The EncacremeEnts for the present Season are :— 
Sopranl. 
Madame GRISI, 
Madame CASTELLAN, 
(Her First Appearance these ‘Two Years.) 
Mademoiselle VERA. 

(Her First Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 

And Madame VIARDOT. 





ConTRALTI. 
Mademoiselle DE MERIC, 
And Mademoiselle @OKOLSKI, 
(Her First Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 





TENORI. 


Signor MARIO, 
Signor ENRICO MARALTI, 


(From the Theatre La Felice, at Venice, his First 
Appearance in England.) 
Signor LUIGIM EI, 
Signor SOLDI, 
Signor LAVIA, 
And Signor TAMBERLIK, 
(From the Theatre of San Carlo at Naples, and the 
Grand Opera at Barcelona, his First Appearance in 
England.) 





Basst BaRITONI. 
Signor TAMBURINI, 
Monsieur MASSOL, 
Signor ROMMI, 

And Signor RONCONTI. 


Basst Proronp1. 
Herr FORME S, 

(From the Imperial Theatre of Vienna, his First 
Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, 

Signor POLONINI, 

Signor RACHE, 

And Monsieur ZELGER, 

(from the Académie Royale at Paris, his First 
Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 


THE ORCHESTRA, 


Acknowledged to be the completest and most talented 
in Kurope, will remain as last Season. 





THE CHORUS will exhibit the same efficiency and 
perfection as heretofore. 





DrrEcTor or Taz Music, Composer & Conpuctor, 
Mr. COSTA. 


SCENIC ARTISTES, 
Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBIN. 





Tickets for Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be taken 
for the Night or Season. 

N.B.—Subscribers for the Season will have the 
option of paying their Subscriptions in advance (as 
heretofore) or in monthly instalments. 

The Prospectus, with full particulars of the Season 
Arrangements, may be obtained at the Box Office of 
the Theatre (corner of Hart Street and Bow Street,) 
which is open from Eleven till Five o'Clock. 


ROYAL amen’ | ES TRAFALGAR 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All works of Painting, 


Sculpture, or Architecture intended for the ensuing 
EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY must be sent 
in on Monday the 8th, or by Six o’clock in the evening of 
Tuesday, the 9th of April next, after which time no work can 
possibly be received, nor can any works be received which 
have already been publicly exhibited. 

The other regulations necessary to be observed may be ob- 
tained at the Royal Academy. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of works sent for exhi- 
bition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself account- 
able in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to 
pay the carriage of any package which may be forwarded by 
carriers. 

The prices of works to be disposed of may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary. 


AXT-UNION OF LON DON.—Incorporated 

by Royal Charter —The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for 
the current year is NOW OPEN. Each subscriber of one 
guinea will receive, in addition to one share in the next 
annual distribution of Prizes, a pair of Line Engravings, 
after T. Webster, R.A., “The Smile,” and “The Frown,’’ 
which may be had at the time of paying the subscription, 
and a series of Etchings, after D. Maclise, R.A., illustrating 
Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Seven Ages.”’ 


GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, ’'} 





Honorary 


444, West Strand. Secretaries. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
‘The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISIs is OPEN DAILY, trom 
Ten till Five. Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





TALBOTYPE SUN PORTRAITS ON PAPER. 
V ESSRS. HENNEMAN and MALONE, 
122, Regent-street, (Photographers on‘ Paper to the Queen), 
beg to inform their patrons and the public that o- now take 
portraits on Paper, éven in dull weather, in much less time, 
Fea — @ more natural contrast of light and shade than 
‘ormerly. 
Of all the results of Photography these portraits, when skil- 
—_ coloured, are the most perfect and | me voy 
Messrs. Henneman and Malone make Copies of Daguerreo- 
tyres . which may be sent to them by post) magnified or 
iminished in size, and of Portraits in Oil or Water Colours, 
which may be coloured to resemble the originals. 
Agpetnins, Chemicals, &c., tor Amateurs, sent to any part 
of the world. 
A collection of Photographs from France, Italy, Germany, 
America, &c., may be viewed (gratuitously) at 122, Regent- 
Street. 





BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY, 

‘THE FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, con- 

, Structed on an entirely new principle, enable the pupil to 
paiut at once from nature. They lie quite flat when not im 
use, consist of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Towers, &c., in 
outline and colour. “Their compactuess admirably adapts 
them for private families and schools. ‘Their portability ren- 
ders them finvaluable to the drawing master.” Single Models 
froin 7s. 6d. each, or in sets complete, with box and stand, 
Elementary @ guineas, advanced 3 guineas. Sold by the 
principal Artists’ Colourmen and Booksellers. 





‘THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, in connec- 

tion with MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury square. ‘This department of Mudie’s 
Library provides for Subscribers in every part of London and 
its neighbourkood, without cost, trouble, or +. ——p a 
constant succession of t st and newest works. ‘l'erms of 
Subscription, Two Guineas per Annum. Prospectuses. may be 
obtained at the Library, or of the principal Agents, MUDIE 
and Sons, 15, Coventry-street, Haymarket, and WILSON, 37, 
Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 





C HURTON’S SEASON SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY. 1850. 


Every one must have felt the!advantage, as a subject for conver- 
sation, ofa familiar acquaintance with the many interesting publi- 
cations daily issuing from the press during the London Season ; 
but few are enabled to get a thorough knowledge of them, 
from the almost impossibility of purchasing the whole, or from the 
difficulty of obtaining them with certainty and at once from the 
Libraries. To obviate this difficulty, 

E. CHURTON, 
British and Foreign Library, 26, Holles Street, 
Has determined to open what he will calla SEASON SUBSCRIP 
TION on the following terms :—- 
I. The Season will extend from the opening of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, after Easter, to the end of the Operatic Season. 

II. THE SEASON SUBSCRIPTION will be THREE GuINEAs, 
entitling the Subscriber to the immediate perusal of every New 
Publication, even to the ordering of any New Work not inthe 
collection, those on Science only excepted. 

II. Each Subscriber will be allowed to retain in his possession 
Ten Volumes at one time, and to exchange them at his con- 
venience 

IV. E. CHURTON will guarantee that every Work shall be sup 
plied within twenty-four hours of its first being demanded. ° 


*,* It is particularly requested that those desirous of availing 
themselves of the proposed = will communicate their wishes 
with the least possible delay, that the necessary arrangements may 
be made, 

E. CHURTON, LIBRARIAN, 26, HOLLES STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, 








JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH. 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, aad Contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma. 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four Guineas 
each, cash.—250, Ox‘ord Street, near Hyde Park, 





————— 


EP. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert and 
H, I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made atthis 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto 
eaamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
erg oe! silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 ~ 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





H ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COs. 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
* PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiary bland and balsamic 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordigary 
alkaline composition. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, from experience in several public 
schools, where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protectioa 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 





The Dispensary Soip, being at a moderate price, isavailablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 





STAMME RING EFFECTUALLY and PERMA- 

NENTLY REMOVED, at No. 224, Regent street.—Mr. HUNT 
thinks he may, with propriety, re-publish one of the numerous testi- 
monials to the perfect success of his system, which be has received 
from the highest authorities in the medical regan The follow: 
ing isfrom the late lamented Mr. Liston, and was published near the 
period of its date:— 


“5, Clifford-street, March 1, 1842—I have with much plea 
sure witnessed Mr. nee pe me eo for the removal of stammering. 
It is founded on correct physiological principles, is simple, effica- 
cions, and unattended by pain or inconvenience. Several young 
persons have, in my presence, been brought to him for the fint 
time ; some of them could not utter a sentence, however short, 
without hesitation and frightful contortion of the features. In 
less than half an hour, by following Mr, Hunt's instructions, they 
have been able to speak and to read continuously long passages 
without difficulty. Some of these individuals had previously been 
subjected to pairful and unwarrantable incisions, and had been 
left with their palates horribly mutilated, hesitating in their speech 
and stuttering as before.—Robert Liston." 





TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED 
by using BRANDE'S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, 
and rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s. Enough for 
several Teeth, The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the 
effects of which are permanent. 


Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really 
outhastene Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions 
for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, ty 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET-STREET, 10! 
DON, in return for thirteen peony stamps. 


CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has inte 
numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, ye 
copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, i 
fore, to guard against such impositiuns, by seeing that the name 
JOHN WILLIS accompanies each packet. 





‘THE MIMOSA; OR, ACOUSTIC WREATH 
Mr. W. B, PINE, 352, Strand, invites the public to } 

and try his new inventions for the RELIEF of DEAFNESS. ~ 
Mimosa, or Registered Flower Cornet, the Acoustic Reflectors, bi 
‘Lympanum Vibrators, and Dionysian Tube, which forp pe 
distinctness cannot be equalled. Mr, Pine is always in attemebich 
to expla‘n and adapt the various instruments, descriptions 

he forwards by post on application. 


ee 





CRISP'S EASTER EXCURSION TO. PARIS 
will leave London on Thursday morning, 28th insta “a 

riving in Paris via Boulogne, same evening, giving & 

ten davs in the French capital. 


First Class to Paris and hack, with Bed and 
Breakfast at first rate Hotels, . . . + + 
cond ditto ditto 


Tickets and full particulars at Crisr’s Excursion oo 
51, Bedford street Strand, and, for the coma hae 
sentlemen, at Hammond's Town and Country Adve 

tice, 27, Lombard street. 


51. 5s, Od 
4i, 4s, Od, 
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DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Superial Life Insurance Company. 
7 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


CHARLES CAVE, Esq., Chairman. 
Toomas NEWMAN Hunt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


THIRD DECENNIAL and second quinquennial appropria- 
a Frofits will be made in the year 1851, and Policies effected 
during the current year will beincluded iu the quinquennial 
division of 80 per cent. of the whole Profits. 

SEcuRITY.—In addition to an adequate reserve to meet the 
liability under every Policy, yalued separately, this Company 
affords the Security of a subscribed Capital, exceeding in amount 
1 per cent. of the gross value of all its liabilities, at a charge of 
les than 3 percent. or the Premiums received during the last 
quinquennial period. ve 

{ue PROFITS added to many of the oldest Policies are suffi- 
cient to extinguish all the future Premiums, 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium from the commencement may 
remain on credit, by which 1,5001, may be insured on payment of 
aPrem'um for 1,0000, 

|SURANCES without participation in Profits are granted at a 
reluced premiums. 

Prospectuses an | further information may be had at the Chief 
Office, as above ; at the Branch Office, No. 16, Pall Mall, or of the 
Ageats in Town and Country. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 








[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834—8, 
Waterloo place, Pall mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12, St, Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairmanan—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES;DOW NES, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 


Tae bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st De- 
cember, 1847, is as follows: 




















Sum added Sum added Sum 
Som Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable at 

Assured.| Assured. 1841. 1848, Death. 
z £s.d. 2s. d. # s.d. 
5,000} 13 yrs. 10 mo. 683 6 8 78710 0 6470 16 8 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 @ 78710 0 6287 10 @ 
5,000 | 10 years 390 0 O 787 10 0 6087 10 @ 
6,900 | 8 years 100 0 @ 787 10 0 6an7 lv @ 
6,000 | 6 years a lh 675 0 0 | 6768 @@ 
5,000 | 4 years ee ee 450 0 0 | 5450 @ @ 
6,000 | 2 years —— 225 @ @ 5225 0 @ 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insurance 
isforlife. Every information afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


[NITED KINGDOM TEMPERANCE AND 
GENERAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
_. . 39, MOORGATE-STREBT, LONDON. 

The Ninth Annual Report of this Office will be sent free to 
any address, Upwards of Nine Hundred Policies were issued 
last year, and the rate of mortality has been greatly below the 
anticipated rate. THEODORE COMPTON, Sec. 








MENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY’ 
No. 2. Old Broad-street, London. 
President: His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 
é Vice-Presidents, 
The Right Hon, the Earl FITZ WILLIAM, F.R.8., F.S.A. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of CARNARVON, 


‘ Trustees. 

The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sydney, 
The Honourable Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 
The Honourable John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton. 
Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart., M.P., 

Chairman : JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 

Deputy Chairman: GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esxq., 
24, Great Tower- street. 


This company is ——_ of two branches, the mutual or 
I participating, and the proprietary or non-participating. 
hat “) e Mutual branch the entire fund of premiums is accumu- 
a for the exclusive benefit of the assured ; the whole amount 
gp being annually divided among the holders of policies on 
thaich sven or more yearly premiums have been paid. The 
pes — of the Company being entitled to no portion what- 
the pe € profits of this branch, the policy holders enjoy precisely 
eddie advantages as in a mutual assurance society, with the 
ve ey Security of a capital of £250,000, the whole of which 
ay. 0 subscribed for by a responsible and influential proprie- 


ini Noa-P #ticipating branch the rates of premium are re- 
establish ¢ lowes” possible scale consistent with the security ofthe 
in nen et: They are also made payable in a variety of ways, 
a of policy the circumstances and convenience of different 
I olders, 
the prot oranches effectual arrangements have been adopted for 
pe pam and accommodation of all classes of the assured. 
Pe. aeticulars stated in the Prospectuses, The usual commis 
i to solicitors and agents, 
y order of the Board of Directors, 


LOUIS MORE, Manager. 





LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

2STABLISHBD BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN 
OF KING GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND 
MARINE INSURANCES, 

Offices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed by 
the Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 

Profits are added as a Bonus to Policies, or paid in Cash, or ap- 
plied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 

The Assured are exempt from all liability of Partnership. 

A Low Fixed Rate without participation in Profits. 

Parties proceeding out of tte limits of Europe are liberally 
treated. 

FIRE INSURANCE on every description of property at moderate 
rates, and MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. 

Prospectuses free on personal or written applications 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








Sale by Auction. 


THE HIGHLY INTERESTING COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF GEORGE LINNECAR, 
¥SQ., OF LIVERPOOL. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will sell ~ Auction at their Great Room, 191, 
Piccadilly, on Tuesday, March 19, and following day, at one. 
o'clock most punctually, the very interesting collection of 
—— ee Letters formed by Mr. George Linnecar, ot Liver- 
pool. lhe greater part of this collection has. been selected 
from the extraordinary collection of letters formed by the late 
William Upcott, Esq., and consists mainly ot most interesting 
letters of English literary characters from _fthe time of 
Alexander Pope to the present period; also, John Evelyn's 
well known cocoa drinking cup. Catalogues will be sent on 
application. 








MESSRS. ROBERT COCKS'S PIANOFORTES 

for SALE and HIRE.—* We ‘lately experienced much 
pleasure in trying some of the pianofortes manufactured by 
the house of Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers 
to the Queen, London. ‘They are chietly cottages and pic- 
colos. ‘These pianofortes are remarkable for the beauty and 
equality of their tone, the facility of their touch, and their ex- 
tremely elegant 'exterior. They have, moreover, an appear- 
ance of durability which is wholly out of the question in the 
cheap markets, where the public are persuaded into purchasing 
a_pretty-looking instrument at a low rate, which, at the ex- 
piration of six months, is found to be worthless. Not that the 
instruments of Messrs. R. Cocks are,dear—on the contrary, they 
are as cheap #s the valueless instruments just mentioned, but 
they have the advantage of ,being firmly and compactly made 
of the best (and the best seasoned) materials, and of Bese ed 
wellf in tune for an unusual length of time.”—Vide Musical 
World.—A list of prices with drawings gratis, and postage 
free. = 





HANDEL'S SCORES.—Large paper (subscrip- 


tion copy), in 4@ folio volumes, bound in whole calf, 

very scarce.—Apply to Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and CO., 

New Burlington-street, Publishers to her Majesty ; where may 

be had (gratis and postage free) a List of Organ and Cathedral 
usic. 





A WONDERFUL WORK-BOX.—According to 
** an Enigma published in No. 18 of The Family Friend, 
for March the 15th, an ordinary Work-box is capable of 
containing a Lion, an Elephant, a Tiger, a Stag, a Dragon, 
a Peacock, a Goat, and numerous other animals, all alive, 
and to each one may be allowed a cage. In addition to this 
menagerie, there may be exhibited, within the work-box, 
a Magic Lantern, by which may be shown a Living Ghost— 

“ And as uncommon things the most make common people stare, 

(And giants are uncommon) great Goliath sha!l be there!” 

A Gold Watch, value Ten Guineas, is offered to the per- 
son who produces the best Solution: there are two other 
Prizes for the Second and Third-best Solutions. The readers 
of the Literary Gazette may obtain the Number which con- 
tains this interesting Enigma, and the conditions of the 
Award, by order of any bookseller, price Twopence. The 
competition will remain open until the 10th of April. The 
Editor guarantees that the Enigma is capable of a fair Solu- 
tion. The Family Friend is published upon the Ist and 
15th of each month, and enjoysa circulation of 65,000. New 
subscribers are advised to order Vol. I, price 2s, 6d. ; and 
Nos. 13 to 18, price 2d. each—they will thus have the 
work complete up to the present date. London: Houlston 
and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, No. 1., Price TWoPENCE, (to be 
continued every Saturday,) of 


THE WORLD: 
A DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


“The WORLD” will comprise strict but impartial notices of 
the performances at the LONDON ‘THEATRES and CONCERT 
Rooms ; with careful reports of the PROVINCIAL and FOREIGN 
DraMA; and will contain contributions on subjects con- 
nected with the Drama and GENERAL LITERATURE, by 
several Popular Writers. 

London: Published by J. ONwuyn, 1, Catherine-street, to 
whom contributions are to be sent, post prid, addressed to 
——— To be supplied by all Booksellers and News- 
vendors. 








ENGLISH HISTORICAL BALLADS, BY 
LORD JOHN MANNERS, 
In small 8vo., price 4s. 
ENGLISH BALLADS and OTHER '!POEMS. 
By LORD JOHN MANNERS, M.P. 
RivineTons, St. Paul's Church Yard and Waterloo Place. 


ss Shortly will be published, | 
HINTS TO AMATEURS in Drawing, Painting 
in Water Colours, and Perspective. By JAMES FAHEY 
Member of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 








WILLS on CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. Third 
Edition. This day is published, 8vo., 03. boards, 
AN ESSAY on the PRINCIPLES of CIRCUM- 
STANTIAL EVIDENCE, _ Illustrated by numerous 
Cases. By WILLIAM WILLS, Esq. ‘Third edition. HENRY 
Burrerwortu, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 7, Fieet-street, 





This day is published, $vo.. 21s. cloth, 
KE’S MAGISTERIAL FORMULIST, being a 
complete Collection of Magisterial Forms und Precedents 
for practical use in all matters out of Quarter Sessions, 
adapted to the Outlines of Forms in Jervis’s Acts, 11 and 12 
Vict., ec 42, 43, with an Introduction, Explanatory Directions, 
Variations, and Notes, brought down to 12 and 13 Vict. By 
GEORGE C. OKE, Author of “The Magisterial Synopsis.” 
‘The above is intended as Companion to “ Oke’s Magistetial 
Synopsis,” and may be_used with that or other books of 
magisterial practice. TENRY BUTTERWORTH, Law Book- 
seller and Publisher, 7, Fieet-street. 


“ FAMILIAR IN THEIR Moutus as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Shakespeare. 
On Saturday, March 30, will be Published, Price od. or 
stamped for post, 3d., (also in Monthly Parts,) No 1. of 
OUS ENROL D WOR D &. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruction 
an’ Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. CoNDUCTED BY 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
London: Office, No. 16, Wellington street North, (where all 
Communications to the F.ditor must be addressed); and Sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN FRANCE, 

Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Eight Portraits of 
remarkable French.Women, price 24s., elegantly bound 
in embessed cloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE during the Eighteenth 

Century. By JULIA KAVANAGH, 

“Which, among us, wi!l be ever tired of reading about the 
Women of France? especially when they are marshalled so agree- 
ably and discretely as iu these pages.'’—Athenaum, 

*“A book of eminent and peculiar interest."— Weekly Chronicle. 

Smita, ELDER, AND Co. 





Just published, One Vol., neatly bound, Is. 6d. 


PREMIERES LECTURES: an easy FRENCH 
READING BOOK for CHILDREN and BEGIN- 
NERS. In three parts. 

I. Familiar Phrases for Practice in Pronunciation, 

II. Twenty-four Entertaining Fables, with Explanatory 
Notes. 

III. Lessons on the Months of the Year. 

By Professor BRASSEUR, of King’s College, London. 

Bartues and Lowe.t, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great 
Marlborough-street, London, 





ARNOLD’S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS. 
in 12mo., price 3s., the Eighth Edition of 
ENS Y’S FiRgsT LATIN 
BOOK. 

*,* The object of this work (which is founded on the 
principles of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable 
the pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning 
his Accidence. It is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan 
Board of Education as an useful Work for Middle or Com- 
mercial Schools; and adopted at the National Society’s 
Training College at Chelsea. 

By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Rivincrons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 

and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR. Fourth Edition. 4s. 

2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK;; or, Easy Introduc- 


tion to the Hexameterand Pentameter. Fourth Edition. 2s. 
A SECOND PART, price 1s. 

3. ECLOGEH OVIDIANA. 
NOTES. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

4. HISTORLE ANTIQUZ EPITOME. 
ENGLISH NOTES. Fourth Edition. 4s. 

5. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Imi- 
tative Exercises, and Questions and Answers, Second 
Edition. 4s, 


With ENGLISII 


With 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











MR. COLB : . 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. ELIOT WARBURTON’S 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
REGINALD HASTINGS. 
A TALE OF THE TROUBLES IN 16—. 

_ 8 vols, post Svo. (Just ready.) 
Il. 


MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADY. 
COMPRISING FULL AND INTERESTINS DETAILS 
OF THE LATE EVENTS IN HUNGARY. 

By THERESA PULSZKY. With an Historical Introduc- 
tion, by FRANCIS PULSZKY, late Under-Secretary of 
State to Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria and King of Hun- 

gary. 2 vols. 2ls., bound. 
DEDICATED TO THE MARCHIONESS OF LANSDOWNE. 
Il. 
THE NEW NOVEL, 
PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. 
BY THE AUTHO F 


RO 
“THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE.” 


Iv. 
VOL IL OF EVELYN’'S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Addi- 


tional Notes, 10s. 6d. bound, To be completed in 4 vols., 
uniform with the new edition of Pepy’s Diary. 


v. 
THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 

By James Grant, Esa. 

Author of ‘‘ The Gordon Highlanders,” &c., 3 vols. 


LEAVES FROM A LADY’S 


DIARY OF HER 


TRAVELS IN BARBARY. 


2 vols, 21s. bonnd. (Just ready.) 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 





20, Great Marlborough Street, 


MR. SHOBERL 


WILL PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
IN A FEW DAYS :— 


DEDICATED TO LADY FRANKLIN, 
In small 8vo, with Maps of the Arctic Regions and Portrait 
of Sir John Franklin, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


ARCTIC DISCOVERY, 


FROM TH mee” ron TO THE PRESENT 


With the details of the Measures adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government for the relief of the expedition under Siz JoHN 
FRANKLIN. 

BY JOHN J. SHILLINGLAW. 
Il. 
In two volumes, small 8vo., with Illustrations, 


THE RIFLE RANGERS; 
oR, 
ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER IN SOUTHERN 
MEXICO. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


Mr. Shoberl has also just Published, 
Ill. 
THE NEW WORK ON HUNGARY. 
THIRD EDITION, 7s. 6d. bound, 
SCENES OF THE 


CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY, 
in 1848-9. 

“The recently-quelled Hungarian Rebellion has, in all 
its stages, excited the most lively interest in all parts of 
Europe, and prebably nowhere more than in England.’’— 
Times. 

Iv. 


In two vols , small 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 


NAPIER’s SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


“To read this work, and not to profit by it, must be an 
impossibility with every honest colonial secretary, and 
every local governor.”’—United Service Gazette. 


W. SHOBERL, Publisher, 
20, Great Marlborough-street. 








MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The New Romance by the Author of “ The Life of William Collins, R.A.” 


AN TO 


OR, THE FALL OF ROME. 
By W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Three Vols. post 8vo. -handsomely bound. 


NIN A; 





m 
New Work by the Author of “Dr, Hookwell.’? 
In small 8yo., 12s. 

DR. JOHNSON; 
HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE AND HIS DEATH. 


By the Author of “Dr. Hookwell,” “The Primitive 
Church,’’ &c. 
Ir 


New Work by the Author of “ Typee,”’ “* Omoo,” &c. 
In 2 vols., post 8vo., 2)s. 


WHITE JACKET; 
OR, THE WORLD ON BOARD A MAN OF WAR. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE. Author of “ Typer,”* “Omoo,” 
7 and “Redburn.” Ks 


111. 
MR. URQUHART'S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols., Svo., 288. 
THE PILLARS OF HERCULES; 
OR, TRAVELS IN SPAIN AND MOROCCO, 
By DAVID URQUHART, Esa., M.-P. 


Iv. 
THE NEW ROMANCE OF CANADA, 
In 3 vols., post 8vo., 
THE NOMADES OF THE WEST; 
A ROMANCE OF CANADA, 
v. 
THE HON. R. DUNDAS MURRAY, 
In 2 vols., post 8vo., 
THE CITIES AND WILDS OF 
ANDALUSIA. 
By THE HON. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 
VI. 
In 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 
THE: MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 
By HARRIET RAIKES, 
vil. 
New Work by the Author of ‘‘ Naomi.’? 
In 2 vols., foolscap, 12s. 


THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE, 





By Mrs. J. B. WEBB, Author of ‘‘ Naomi,” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





ee | 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





NEARLY Reapy. 


COMMENTARIES on the WAR in RUSSIA 
and GERMANY, 1812-138. By the Hon. Col. GEORGE 
CATHCART. Diagrams and Plans. 8vo. 


2. 
LIFE of ROBERT PLUMER WARD, Ea, 


With Selections from his Correspondence, Diaries, and Li 
Sonia, By the Hon. EDMUND PHIPPS. 2 om a 


3. 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE in FRANCE; te. 


ing an ENQuiRy into the CHRONOLOGICAL SUCcEssion 0 
the ROMANESQUE and POINTED STYLES. By THOMASf 
INKERSLEY. 8vo. 12s. (Ready.) 


4. 
TRAVELS in TURKEY during 1847-8, to ex. 


amine into the real state of that country. By CHARLES 
MAC FARLANE. @ vols. 8vo. 28s. (Ready.) 


5. 
SCENES from the LIFE OF A SOLDIER m 


ACTIVE SERVICE; or the Austrian Campaign in Piedmont, 
1849. From the German. Post 8vo. 


6. 
SKETCHES of TRAVELS in EGYPT and the 


HOLY LAND. By Rev. J. A. SPENCER. With Lllustn. 
tions. §vo. 
7 


LIVES of THE SUCCESSORS OF MAHO- 
MET. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 8vo. 
8. 


A PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY; or, a Monta 
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